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Tux district of Gaya may with justice be described as the Beppe 


Holy Land of Buddhism owing to the number of places it contains 
which are associated with the life and teaching of the great 
founder of that religion. It was here that Sikya Muni spent 
long years of penance and meditation before he attained the ideal 
he had set before him; here he finally won Buddhahood, 1#.¢., 
became free from the circle of re-births, and here he gained some 
of his earliest disciples after this great triumph. It was to this 
district that he turned at an early stage in his seirchings after 
trath. Failing to find enlightenment in the ecstatic meditation 
affected by the teachers of Brahmanical philosophy, he determined 
to secure peace by a course of self-mortification, and with this 
intention wandered forth from Rajigriha (Rajyir) to a wood in 
this distriot called Uruvilva. Were, with five other ascetics, he 
entered on a fast lasting six long years, at the end of which he 
realized that the mortification of the flesh had brought him no 
nearer to the truth he sought, and that penance and austerity were 
not the means of obtaining deliverance from the evils and suffer- 
ings of life. He resumed his former diet, and when his five 
companions left him in anger at this change of life, he determined 
to give himself up to meditation ia silent solitude. The tradition 
-handed down by the Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hian, relates that he 
came to a cave, where he sat down and prayed that he might 


condition of perfect wisdom. Immediately his shadow appoared 
-on the stone wall, the earth shook and the mountain quaked, and 
he beard the voiees of the Devas telling him that that was not the 
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whe offerel him some bundles of grass, which he outa 3 





Having arrived at the Bodhi tree, he scattered the geass on the — er 


ground and sat down, vowing that though his skin, nerves and 
bones might waste away and his blood dry up, he would not 
leave the place until he obtained perfect enlightenment, 

He then began a long vigil, giving hiwself up to higher and 
higher forms of meditation. A great struggle between good and 
evil ensued. He was assiulted by the hosts of evil, by fiends 
and dewons of all kinds, and then, finding that they had no 
power to shake him, Mara, the spirit of sensuous desire, tempted 
him with the pleasures of the flesh ; other temptations followed, 
all of which he conquered ; and finally, ‘as day broke, the light 
of knowledge burst upon his mind, In the first watch of the 
night of this final struggle he gained a knowledge of all his 
former states of existence, in the second of all present states of 
being, and in the third the knowledge of the ehain of causes 
and effect; at the dawn of day his spiritual illumination was 
complete, he knew all things, and became Buddha, the 
enlightened. After obtaining this perfect enlightenment, 
Baddha went to a place a little to the north-east, and thence 
looked fora week] st the sacred Bodhi tree without removing 
his gaze from it. Between this pleee and his seat under the Bodhi 
Awee he spent a week walking to and fro, from east to west, wonder- 
ful flowers springing up in the places on which he set foot. After 
‘four weeks near the Bodbi-tree, th» master left it and meditated 
for another sevin days under the goat-herd’s banyan-tree, and 
then went to another spot where Muchilinda, the serpent king, 
~eolled his body round him as he sat in meditation, and formed 
‘a canopy over his head to protect him from the rain. He then 
spassod on to the Rajiyatna tree, where he remained another 


»week, on the last day of which he made his first converts— _ 
 “Tapussa and Bhalluka, two merchants from Orissa who happened _ 
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Hill, where he preached his “ burning ” sermon on the fires of 
the passions. In this fire sermon which is said to have been 
stiggested by a fire seen from the rocky crest of the bill, Buddha 
gave a key to the meaning of Nirvina, He pointed out that all 
things are burning with the fires of the passions and lusts, 
and that a wise man, becoming weary of the world of sense, 
frees himself from passion. When free he realizes that his 
object is accomplished, that he has lived a life of restraint and 
chastity, and that re-birth is ended. In this way, Buddha, 
comparing all life to a flame, brought home to his hearers the 
duty of extinguishing the fire of lust, and with it the fire of 
éxistence, and impressed upon them the importance of monk- 
hood and celibacy for the accomplishment of that object. After 
staying for some time near Gayasirsa, Buddha wended his way 
with his numerous followers to the court of king Biwbisira at 
Rajégriha. Henceforward lie pase¢s away from the scene of 
the great ¢onsummation, and the record of his life in this dis- 
trict is confined to the neighbourhood of Yashtivana, where we 
are told that he displayed great spiritual wonders for tho sake 
of the Devas and expounded the law for three months, 

The detailed descriptions which the Chinese pilgrims have 
left of the ¢opographia sacra of Gaya have enabled many of the 
sites visited by Buddha to be traced with some certainty, The 
name of Uravilva has been perpetuated in the name Urel, a village 
close to Bodh Gaya ; on the Dhongra Hill some 24 miles from 
the great temple of Bodh Gaya, a cave marks the place on the 
Pragbodhi mountain where Buddha was warned that he must 
not stay ; and pilgrims still worship at Mucharin, the spot where 
Buddha was sheltered by the snake-king Muchilinda. Brahma- 
juni, the rugged hill towering above the town of Gaya, has 
been identified with the bill called Gayisirsa ; Jethian is the modern 


wame of Yashtivana ; and, close by, Tapoban with its hot springs "i 


~ marks the spot where the master walked for exercise, An 


_* wocount of these places will be found in Chapter X1X, and the 
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It was under this tree that Sakya Muni attained Buddha- 
hood; it is the most sacred of sites to Buddhists, and worship 
has consequently centred round it from the earliest period pf 
Buddhism. The tree became celebrated as the tree of enlighten- 
ment, and is now the most sacred symbol of the Buddhists, who 
regard it as many Christians do the cross. In the 3rd century 
B.C. Asoka built a monastery and erected a temple near it, 
giving 100,000 pieces of gold for the ‘building. One of the 
bas-reliefs of the Bharhut stapa (2nd century B.C.) gives 
a representation of the tree and its surroundings as they then 
were. It shows a pipal-tree, with a stone platform in front, 
adorned with umbrellas and garlands, and surrounded by a build- 
ing with arched windows resting on pillars, while close to it 
stood a single pillar with a Persepolitan capital crowned with 
the figure of an elephant. 

' From a Burmese inscription found in the guidense of the 
Mahanth of Bodh Gaya we know that this temple became 
ruinous with lapse of time and was replaced by another, identified 
by General: Cunningham* with the present temple, which, in 
his opinion, wa# built on the site of that erected by Asoka and 
was set up during the rule of the Indo-Seythian kings in the 
2nd certury A.D., though other authorities attribute it to the 
Sth century A.D. In the reign of Samudra Gupta a great 
monastery was constructed close to this temple by the Cingulese 
about the year 330 A.D. This monastery was built by Megha- 
varna, the Buddhist king of Ceylon, in consequence of the 
complaints made by two monks whom he had sent to do homage 
to the Diamond Throne and to visit the monastery built by 


“Asoka at Bodh Gaya. On their return, they informed the king — 


that they*could find no place where they could stay in comfort, 
and the king resolved to found a monastery where his subjects 
could reside when on pilgrimoge, An embassy was sent to 
eS ae been given, 
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east in gold and silver, was studded with gems, and the subsidiary 
stipas, enshrining relics of Buddha himself, were worthy of the 
principal edifice. About 600 A.D, Sasinka, the king of Central 
Bengal, who was a worshipper of Siva and a fanatical enemy of 
Buddhism, dug up and burnt the Bodhi tree, but it was replanted 
by Purnavarman, king of Magadha, who surrounded it with 
a wall in order to prevent it being eut down again. When Hiuen 
Tsiang visited the place in the first half of the 7th century, it 
was a young and Vigorous tree, the temple was intact, and its 
precincts were crowded with hundreds of stipas and chaityas 
erected by kings, princes and other great personages. 
After this we have the records of the erection of several Noere 
minor temples and of the dedication of statues at various periods 
down to; the flourishing period of the Pala kings in the 9th and 
10th centuries, Under the rule of these Buddhist kings, the 
stream of Chimese pilgrimage, which had been 80 great in the : 
7th century during the reign of the powerful Buddhist monareh, | 
Harsha Vardhana, again set in, and the sacred tree was visited 
by numbers of Chinese pilgrims, who have left many memorials . 
of their visits. In the llth century two nilssions were sent + 
over to Bodh Gaya by the Burmese king, firat in 1035 and then ipa 
again in 1079, and the temple, which had fallen out of repair, ot 
was completely restored between the years 1079—86 A.D. The 
Buddhist religion appears to have fallen on evil times in the 
12th century, and there is a noticeable absence of inscriptions 
and votive offerings. A number of works, however, were carried 
out by Asokavalla, king of Sapadalakeha, ¢.¢., Siwalik, either 
a northern kingdom including the hill country of Kumaion and 
Garhwal or the whole of Northern Rajputana : indeed, one ins- 
eription found in Gaya expressly states that an appeal was made 
to him in consequence of the decay of the law of Buddha, f 
At the end of the 12th century the whole country was deso-: 
lated by the Muhammadan invasion; and though Bodh Gaya 
is not mentioned in the records of their ravages, it seems very 
unlikely that it escaped when the great monastery at Bihar was 
sacked and its monks were slain. The gilt copper umbrella, — 
‘containing record of the fint Burmese mission, which was 
ee toned, was was prob.bly buried at this time, when everything of 
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value that. was not. secreted must have been either carried off ob: i 4 


destroyed; and to the savage iconoclasm of the invaders must 
be due the many headless and broken statues found here, But 
though the monastery was sacked and desolate, pilgrims con- 
tinued to visit the shrine, aud we find records showing their 
presence in the early years of the 14th century. These. poor 
pilgrims however were no longer able to build temples or dedi- 
cate stipas as their predecessors had done, and their-records are 
limited to rough sketches of themselves and their offerings boldly 
soratched on the granite pavement slabs of the temple. General 
Cunningham considers that from this time both the holy pipal- 
tree and the temple were appropriated by the Brahmans, though 
he gives no arguments in favour of this view, except the finding 
of a round stone (originally the dome of,a stipa), which formerly 
stood in front of the temple, with the feet of Vishnu carved on 
its’ face and a date corresponding to 1308 A.D, inscribed on its 
side, In any case, however, the place must have fallen under 
Brahmanical influence with the downfall of Buddhism, thouzh 
it was still visited an | hs been visited up to the present day by 
Buddhist pilgrimeyperforming Buddhist rites. 

Except for these intermittent visits, the temple stood deserted 
during the 6 centuries following the Muhammadan conquest, and 
gradially became more and more ruinous. At the end of the 16th 
century a Hindu ascetic, attracted by the sylvan solitude of the 
place, came and settled near the temple and founded a math or 
monastery of the Hindu sect of Girs, one of the seven Saivite 
orders established by Sankara Acharjya. About the year 1727 the 
then Mahanth or abbot of the monastery received by royal farmaa 

the Mughal Emperor, Mahammad Shab, the grant of the 
vi of Taridih, where the ruins of the temple stood, and thus. 


| apquired possession of the shrine, In spite of this circumstance, 
the temple was not used for worship by the Hindus ; it was neg- 
























> tgs Wks’ stat had: boen biailt ‘on the outside of the temple, 
2 “eo that'the orthodox may pass up without entering the Loar 
and thus seeing the hateful image of Buddha. ” 

In the early part of the 10th century archwolog’sts began to Modern 
make enquiries into the history of Bodh Gaya, and it was visited ai 
by a Burmese mission in 1833 ; but it was not till 1884 that the 
tuins were restored. In 1876 Mindoon Min, king of Burma, 
being anxious to restore the temple and to construct @ building 
on the adjacent ground for the accommodation of a number of 
Buddhist priests who wished to settle there for the performance’ 
of religious service at the shrine, obtained the permission of the 
Government of India to depute a party of Burmese officials and 
workmen for the purpose. It soon appeared however that this 
work was being done without due regard to archwological 
fitness, and, a’ter an investigation made by Dr, Rajendralala 
Mitra, Government took the work of restoration into its own 
hands and completed it in 1884 at a cost of two lakhs. 
Government placed the building which they had thus restored 
ander the Public Work#" Department and appointed an overseer 
as custodian of the temple. They have underfilken and paid for 
such repairs as have been found necessary ever since, and have 
also kept in réPair the adjoining Burmese rest-house, which was’ 
originally built from Burmese subscriptions, ? 

. Of late years the Buddhists have been entcidhcing4 to 
recover thig ancient shrine, one of the objects of the Mahabodhi- 
Society, which was founded by Buddhists of Ceylon in 1891, 
being to secure posséssion of the Bodh Gaya temple for the” 
Buddhisis. 1n 1893 an endeavour was made on behalf 4 Wer 
» Soviety to obtain a lease or conveyance of the temple fr 
the Mabanth of, Bodh Gayi; and on the fuilure of tl 
 negotiati pean Soviety invoked the 
of the Be ment, but was informed that Govern 
ss for <7 furtherance of the general oh ect 
there was perfect freedom of Mee 
. In the same year the S 
he sched with an ie 
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Bb GAYA. . 
disturbance ensuod whieh resulted in the removal of the image * 
and the expulsion of those who were enshrining it. A protracted 
criminal prosecution followed, which ended in the conviction 
of some disciples of the Mahanth in thé local Courts ; but they 
were acquitted by the High Court on appeal, on the ground that 
it was not established that the complainant and his companions 
were lawfully engaged in religious worship when they were 
‘disturbed, and that the eccused bad therefore committed no 
offence under section 296, Indian Penal Code. The Mahanth’s | 
position in regard to the temple was discussed at length in the 
various judgments recorded in the course of these proceedings ; 
and the High Court found that the Mahanth was in possession, . 
was sole superintendent of the temple, and took all the offerings 
both of Hindus and Buddhists, They stated, however, that. 
it might be conceded that the Mahabodhi temple was a Buddhist 
temple, that, although it had been in the possession of Hindu 
Mahanths, it had never been conyerted into a Hindu temple 
in the sense that Hindu idols have been enshrined or orthodox 
Hindu worship carried on there, and that Buddhist pilgrims had 
had free access and full liberty to worship in it.’ At the 
same time, they observed that the evidence showed that eines 
July 1894 the Mahanth and his disciples had been carrying 
ov a sort of spurious Hindu worship of the great image of 
Buddha on the altar of the ground-floor, and that the image 
had been dressed in a way that made it repagnant to Buddhist 
worshippers. These proceedings in the criminal ‘produced 
much irtitation and bitterness between the two 
attempt to place the image in the temple was by 
the Hindus as being intended to assert and establish a tight 
So, ana ‘tetthide Cove snieonaat i oolinaae cae 


The Buddhists have not ceased Ve ee 
and to i edn ap age and on ; 
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Buddhism. It had fallen into complete ruin and would goon. 
have disappeared had not Government restored it at its own 
cost; in consequence, they maintain a custodian for ‘the care 
of the building and see to ifs repairs. The Mahanth controls 
the worship and receives the offerings made by Buddhists 
and Hindu pilgrims, Government maintaining an attitude of 
impartiality on all religious questions affecting the shrine. 
The Buddhists perform the rites of their religion at the shrine 
and under the Bodhi tree, just as Buddhists of different 
countries have done for centuries past, but Hindus also make 
offerings under the tree, as it is recognized as one of the 
45 redis or places which Hindus visit while performing the 
religious ceremonies for the salvation of their ancestors which 
centre round the holy city of Gaya. This Hindu reverenco = 
for the tree is very old, but side by side with it there is a Hinda * 
cult of very recent growth, as Hindu worship, which has been 
pronounced to be of a “@purious and unorthodox character, is 

offered at the shrine itself. 

In its main features the present temple represents the Rewatre 
stgucture as it must have existed as carly as 635 A.D., when (vP™ — 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, saw it. It consists of a The temple; 
main tower, rising to the height of 180 fect, in the form of 
a slender pyramid which springs from a square platform, on 
the four corners of which are similar towers of smaller size, sa 
~ The outside walls have niches for the reception of statues, | 
and access to the temple is obtained through an ‘eastern gate 
supported by pillars, which opens on to an ante-room in {front of 
the sanctum. At the western wall of the sanctum is Fea 
altar upon which is placed the principal i image, large “ 
statue of Buddha» with various other i care 
ee fe a gilded over, and the be 
4 ar arked its fordhead Sih aha sectarian 

aishnavas, in order to represent it as the Buddba 
on of t Vishes. In the upper floor another chamber 
statue ku dons Devi, the mother of Buddba, 
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a faving of plaster; in the four faces were several tiers of 
niches, each containing a gilded statue of Buddha; the walls 
were covered with beautiful sculptures, festoons of pearls and 
figures of rishis; and the architraves, pillars, doors and windows 
were ornamented with gold and silver chasing, in which 
pearls and precious stones were inserted. The magnificent 
adornments of the temple and the hundreds of images enshrine] 
_ in the niches have long since disappeared, but otherwise the 
structure is the same. Its Sepeor correspond with those 





LS ‘n described by Hinen Tsia is built of blue bricks with 
os @ coating of plaster, and ‘ faces present several tiers 
© of niches rising one above the other j in. some of eapevus 
"figures were found as late as the time of restoration, an the 
_» entrance ‘on the east side was found to be a later dition, 
as stated by the Chinese pilgrim. a 





now standing. We described it as built of bluish bricks with 
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The discoveries made during the restoration show that 


this temple was built over Asoka’s temple, and some remains 


of the latter were, in fact, found in the course of the excavations; 


A ‘throne of polished sandstone was discovered with four 
short pilasters in front, just as in the Bharhut bas-relief ; 
two Persepolitan pillar bases of Asoka’s age were found flanking 
it; and the remains of old walls were laid bare under the 
basement of the present temple. When this restoration was 
undertaken, the temple court was covered with the accumulated 
débris of ages and with deposits of sand left by the floods of the 
: , fiver Nilajan. The courtyard was cleared, the temple completely 
ss ttttored, the portico over the eastern door and the four pavilions 
; hs the pyramid were rebuilt, and the great granite 
me to the east, which dates back to the 4th or 
ae bth contary, was again set up. The model used in restoring the 
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work Has been subjected to much adverse eritivism, from 
which it might be presumed that ‘visitors would find a temple 
robbed of ite ago and beauty, with a scene of havoc around, 
is. The reverse is the case; the temple has beon repaired 
as effectively and successfully as fundsqyould permit, and the 
site has-been excavated in a manner which will bear comparison 
with’ the best modern work elsewhere. Rising from the sunken 
oourtyard, the temple still rears its lofty head, a monument; 
L the ancient religion it represents ;\ the Vajrisan 





was first out down by Asoka in 
his unregenerate days, bat after he became a believer in the 
© law of Buddha be lavished an inordinate devotion upon it. His: 


queen, jealous of this atiachment and grudging the jewels 
whieh Asoka offered to the tree, aguin had it cut down; 
, bat for a second time it was miraculously restored to life. 
The intense veneration in which the tree was held even at this. 
early date is shown by the gorgeous ceremonies which took place 
when a branch was transported to Ceylon in-the reign of Asoka, 
From the Buddhist chronicles we learn that the whole way from: 
Patna to Bodh Gaya was cleared and decorated, and that a 
splendid urn: of solid gold was made for theereception of the 
sacred shoot. The Emperor himself, attended by a long train 
. of elephants, chariots, horse and foot, escorted thé urn. to “the " 
tree, which its votaries had onriehed with all manner of gifts. 
Gems eparkled from among its leaves, rows of flags and streamers 
waved from its branches, and it was laden with fragrant blossoms, 
the offerings of devotees. After claborate ceremonies, a branch 
* was lopped off, placed iv the urn, and then escorted with much | 
_ pomp tothe ooast, A bas-relief on the eastern gateway at Sinchi. 
" poarteays the sone, In the middle is seen tho Belle erate 
Asoka’s temple rising half-way up it. A procession with musicians _ 
> ie is carved: on bath sides, and to the right a royal Person, perhaps — 
eee iA ere 
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Asoka, is dismounting from his horse wiih the help of a dwarf. 
Above is another sculpture which shows a small Bodhi tree im 

a pot and a long procession on’ its way to a towered city. 
Por a third time it was destroyéd by Sasinka, who cut it 
down, dug up its roots, and burnt it with fire, in order that not a 
trace of it mizht be left. Soon afterwards it was ‘restored by 
Parnavarman, who followed hie great ancestor Asoka in his devo- 
tion to Buddhism; and a wonderful account is given of miraculous: 
; resuscitation. In n a single night the tree sprang up toa height 









vletely Sroarthe and in I> plow m. 
Many seeds however had been collested, ‘ok one of the offshoots: 
of the parent tree was ready to take its place and was planted, ©" 
There can bo little doubt that the same expedient has been 
followed ever since the tree obtained its sanctity, and that the 
present tree isa lincal descendant of that under which Buddha . 
obtained perfect wisdom. It was destroyed several times, and, 
though the Buddhist chroniclers have concealed the fact by 
miraculous accounts of the way in which it was restored on each .; 
occasion, there can be little doubtthat the life of the tree was 
perpetuated by dropping a seed. in a fork or hollow of the dying 
trunk, The pipad is a quick-growing tree, and there must have: 


been a : on of frosh trecs raised from seed of the parent. 
eos Wise of Ata dows to the present day. In 1861> 
_ traves were foand of a ¢uccossion of platforms below the high 
terrace on which the tree then stood, and. in 1800 “Gpnerel 
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Under the Bodhi treo is a. sandstone sa known a the Th 
Vajrisan or Diamond throne, which still. retains its 
position of Buddha’s seat (BodAimanda) and the reputed contge ¢ - 
the universe. Itderives its name from the fast vhat it is regas led 
as having .etability, indestruotibility and capacity of resisting — 


all worldly shocks. ‘Tbe throne consists. of apolished slab of 

_ Brey sandstone with a surface carved with geometri¢al patterns, a 
circular in the middle, with a double border of squares, All the _ Sia 
four outer facesare richly carved with pigeons, conventional ooh 


flowers* and the geese of Asoka’s pillar capitals. Genoral _ * 
Cunningham is of opinion that it must have been exposed to, 
view om allfour sides im an open building, and once formed — i 
the upper slab of the sandstone throne inside Asoka’s temple, 
It rests on abrick platform ornameiited with boldly moulded ae 
figures*of men and Jions ; and judging from the rouud faces. ri wee 
full lips and easy pose of fhe figures, General Cunningham — : 
assigns the pedestal to the time of the later Indo-Scythian or 
earlier Gupta kings. In the middle of ono of the faces the - 
restorers found a ball of clay enclosing a rich treasure, which” 
helped to fix the date of the temple, as it contained gold impres- 
sions of a coin of Kuvishka, who was a liberal patron of Baddhist 
ecclesiastical institutions in the latter half of the 2nd century A.D, 
This treasure included gold flowers studded with sapphires, shells > 
of gold, pearls, coral, crystal, sapphires, rubies and emeralds ; and 
_wu@ven the plaster of the throne was composed of powdered coral, 
mixed with sapphires, crystal, pearl and ivory, and bound together — 
with lime. The throne itself should probably be ascribed to the 
time of Asoka, as the geese and other conventional ornaments are 
exactly the same as those found on the capitals of the Asoka 
Dr. Rajendralila Mitrat was ot pinion thet tho tone Diam» 
throne was the massive chlorite slab which hae rested for many _ 
years in @ shed to the east of the shrine, known as the 
of Vageswari Devi. * This stone, which is to be removed to the 
temple precincts, is a circular blue slab streaked with whitish 
—_— 
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‘veins, the surface of which is covered with concentric cirles of 
various minute ornaments, the second circle being composed of 
conventional thunderbelts (pzjra), and the third being’a wavy 
scroll filled with figures of men ani animals. These circles 
occupy a breadth of 15 inches, leaving in the centre a plain 
cirole, inside which is a square. General Cunningham, however, 
believes that this is the stone desetibed by Hiuen Tsiang as “a 
. bine stone with wonderful marks upon it and strangely figured,” 
which stood before a large nkara to the west of the Bodhi tree, 
This stone was the s:ven-gommed throne made by Ladra on which 
Buddha sat after his enlightenment, but the Chincse pilgrim 
added sadly :—“ From the time of the Holy One till the present 
. is #0 long that the gems bave turned into stone.”’ 
|The ‘Asokge- The ancient stone railing containing the pillars mentioned 
mes. above certainly belongs for the greater part to the time of Asoka’s 
Bis reign, and forms one of the oldest sculptured monuments in India. 
hen According to Hinen Tsiang, Asoka surrounded the Bodhi treo 
with a stone wall 10 fect high, and this measurement corresponds 
with the height (9 feet 10 inches) of the pillars still existing 
while the pillars themselves bear inscriptions in Asoka characters, 
The enolosure of Asoka’s temple was 250 feet in extent with 
6} pillars, whereas the circuit of the present railing is not lees 
than 520 feet, which would have required double the number 
of pillars; and it appears thezefore that the original railing of 
Asoka was re-arranged and its circuit enlarged to suit the greatent. 
dimensions of the surrounding enclosure of the great temple 
which replaced Asoka’s chapel. The remains of 62 of the pillars 
of this greater enclosure are ix situ, a large number being of 
granite and the remainder of fine sandstone ; about half a dozen 
more have been removed to Kensington and the Indian Museum 
at Caloutta ; and 28 more, which have until recently been in the 
various courts of the math at Bodh Gaya, are to be restored to 
"The pillars of the mailing Mavs bein soplacod. av denied ; 
3 ege pocgio ar see rapeey ‘The inner faces 
et an 
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‘bars, which are fitted into almond-shaped hdles in the sides of 
the pillars, are ornamented on both sides with circular bosses or 
medallions containing capitals of pillars, flowers, and kings’ 
busts: The pillars themselves have at the top and bottom of 
each face semi-circular medallions containing balf flowers or small 
seenes of various kinds, and in the middle of each face there is 
a full circular medallion ornamented in the same way. The 
sculptures are vigorously carved, the variety of subjects rvpresent- 
ed being astonishing ; some have only figures such as crocodiles, . 
winged horses, grotesque faces,” kings’ heads, and lotus flowers, — 
while one curious figure is somewhat like a mermaid ; others, 
which represent scenes of ordinary life, might have been carved af ce 
the present time, such as a boat being poled through a mass of lotus 
leaves and a ploughing scene in which @ pair of bullocksdrawthe 
plough. Others again pourtray mythical or religious subjeots. 
The Bodhi tree is shown adorne! with umbrellas and garlands ; 
on another medallion the dharmachakra or Wheel of the Law 
is set up on a throne with two atiendants in the act of worship; 
a Deva is represented flying over the battlements of a city, 
with a garland in bis cutstretched hand, towards @ Bodhi tree 
before which a man is kneeling in adoration ; and on a pillar near 
the south-east corner there is « full length mutilated figure of 
a Yakshini clinging to a tree with her foot supported by a male 
figure. One of the best preserved shows the householder And- 
tbapindika and his servants covering the whole surface of the 
Jetavana garden at Sravasti with square golden coins, while a 
servant comes up to them with a basket full of more coins. In 
another, showing the famous Kalpadrina or wishing-tree, two 
arms are seen extended from the tree, one holding a plate with 
food and the other a pitcher towards a man who is stretehing out 
his arm to receive them ; in another Indra’s harper stands before. 
the Indrasila cave in which Buddha’s seat can be seen, The 
most interesting, however, of all the sculptures is on a pillar which — 
: has recently been removed from the adjoining Hindu monastery. 
It shows a figure of the sun-god standing on his chariot drawn by 
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the north of the temple. These mark the promenade where 


Buddha walked for 7 days after the great consummation, and 
where flowers sprung up beneath his feet; they are the sole 
traces left of the Jewelled Cloister, a long pavilion covering the 
path whi.h Buddha once trod, the columns of which were hung 
with garlands of flowers and strings of jewels. Twenty-two 
pillared bases are still in sifu, each marked with a letter of the 
Indian alphabet of Asoka. 

To the visitor unacquainted with Buddhist countries one of 
the most interesting sights at Bodh Gaya is the vast number of 
etipas ranged round the temple in the sunken courtyard. It was 
the custom of Buddhist pilgrims to leave as memorials of their 
visits ettipas, which varicd in size and magnificence with the 
wealth of the votaries. Hiuen Tsiang has left it cn record that 
the prceincts were crowded with them, and during the excavations 
made at the time of restoring the temple thousands of stipas of 
all sizes were found, some built of stones and bricks, others great 
monoliths ; others again, whose number could be counted in 
hundreds of thousands, were small clay stipas, from 2 or 3 inches 
in height tothe size of a walnut, which would appear to have been 
the number of offerings of poor pilgrims who could afford no more, 
As the soil silted up and the level of the courtyard rose, later 
stupas were built over the tops of the cgrlier ones in successive 
tiers of different ages, and temples were found standing on broken 
stupis, and stupas resting upon ruined temples. So great wan. 
the’ number of these successive monuments, and so rapid the 
accnmulation of earth end stones, that the general level of the 
courtyard was raised about 20 feet above papers ele. yx 

‘great, number have been set up again in the courtyard, and 

the memorials of pilgrims of different ages can still be seen, 





with the tall ornamented spire of the mediwval ages, surmount- 
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tuary on the lower floor of the temple was cot up during the 
restoration to replace a brick and mortar statue which had been 
placed there by the Burmese, By far the greatest number of 
the figures of Buddha represent him seated under the Bodhi tree, 
but the ancient examples are very few, and nearly the whole of 
the sculptured figures belong to the mediwval period and are 
not earlier than the period of the Pala kings (800—1200 A. D.). 
They belong to the latest phase of Buddhism and afford a striking 
illustration of what that religion had become before its fiial 
overthrow. 

Scarcely more than one quarter of the old site has been 
excavated ; but, as fur as can be judged from the present state of. 
the ruins, the entire area of the main enclosure of the temple 
has been laid open. It was filled with an enormous amount of 
smaller shrines, chaityat, votive stipas and the like, the founda- 
tions of which are still extant. South of the temple is an old 
tank, evlled Buddha-pokhar, which may be the tank exeavated 
by the brother of the Brihman who is said to have built the 
temple, and north-west, at a place now called , a Singh’s fort, 
remains of the ancient monastery mentionei above have been 
discovered. Very little of these remains can, however, be sven at 
present, and here as in other places further excava‘ion on a 
systematic scale may yield valuable results, It is possible also 
‘that many treasures may be foun! in the local math, as the neigh- 
bourhood of the temple was probably the quarry for the materials 
used in constructing it. It has been the receptacle for many 
fine statues and is known to contain remains of archw logical 
and historical interest. From this monastery th» great image 
of Buddha was brought to its place in the sanctum ; some of the 
pillars of the Asoka railing until recently supported a verandah 





inside it ; a long Sanskrit inscription was found here in the ground 
with a hole bored in it, on which the lower tenon of a gate 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE GAYA PILGRIMAGE. a 
Fe “tavertry ov Gasa is one of the great places of pilgrimage in India and 
his especial sanctity in the eyes of Hindus. It is their belief 
that it is incumbent on every Hindu to visit Gayi and there 
make offerings for the souls of his ancestors. By so doing, the 
spirits of the deceased obtain deliverance from hell and admission 
ite: to the paradise of Vishnu, while their descendants themselves 
~ i _aequire personal merit and absolution from some of the devdliest 
sins of the Hindu code. From the moment the pilgrim starts 
from his home, the deliverance of his ancestors begins; he is said 
Bale to be making a ladder to heaven for them and himself; and the 
ie offerings at the holy sites crowded in and round Gaya assure 
E : their salvation and his own blessing. To save the spirits of the 
He dead from torment is the first duty of a son, and the performaneo 
of the sraddda or funeral ceremonies at Gaya is regarded as a 
ae certain means to secare that end. } 
| The Gaya The sanctity of Gaya is based on a legend contained in the 
Gaya Mahatmya, which forms part of the Vayu Purina, This 
ha i legend relates that a giant demon, named Gaya Asura, performed _ 
fa”. a rigid penance for a thousand years. The gods, anxiously fear- 
ing that they could give no sufficient recompense for his piety, — 
game to him and asked what reward he wanted ; his request that — 
he might be the holiest of all things was granted, with the result 
heayeliee who saw or touched him went to Heaven, Yama, 
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Gaya with his club and removed with this Llow, as the account 
cuphemistically has it, all his fatigue and paint Gayi Asura 
begged as a last boon that the gods should abide for all time 
on his body, and that this should be the holiest of spots within 
the limits of which all men might obtain salvation by’ offering 
sraddha, His prayer was granted, and his body became the holy 
ground of Gaya. 

At the time of this great sacrifice Brahmi, secing that tho 
Brahmans refused to accept the offerings, incarnated the Gayi- 
wil Brihmans in fourteen gotras to assist in the sacrifice. On 
its completion he made them gifts of mountains of silver and 
gold, and tanks and rivers of milk and honey, on the one condi- 
tion that they should never accept gifts for srdddha. Yama, 
however, after performing sriddia, gave them gifts of gold and 
jewels secreted in betel-leaves. Brahma therefore cursed them, 
and their mountains turned to stone, their rivers and tanks to 
water. They threw themselves on Brahmi’s mercy; in pity, he 
promised that, though the precious mountains and rivers were 
for ever lost, they should have their one means of livelihood in 
the gifts of devotees who performed sraddia at Gaya, and that, 
though void of knowledge and learning, they should berespectod 

" and worshipped by all. 

In this legend Dr. Rajendralala Mitra* finds an allegory of i 
the triumph of Brahmanism over Buddhism, and pointe to the iiaee 
similarity between the character of Gaya Asura and the practice a 
of Buddhism as it appeared to Hindus. He argues that the bene~ 
volent demon, like the Buddhists, made salvation too casy o 
matter, and was therefore anenemy to Brahmanism, while the 
followers of Buddha were as pious and self-mortifying as the 

Asura, and like him did away with Brabmanism and all sacrifice. 
The distance covered by Gaya’s body is, he considers, perbaps an - 
allusion to the area over which Buddhism obtained, the erushing 
of the good devil represents an appeal to force, and the rock — 
nag tampa extent to the present Gaya. — 
Analogy is found in similar legends, such as that of the ogre 
prcetepronten into the assembly of the gods 
nares, * omen reapers 1g 
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ae that, as he was so near success, Mahadeo should allow jm 
a place in the HOly city ; the prayer-was granted and the 
deified. Here, too, it has been held that the story of the 
straggle points to a religious strife between Brahmanism and 
Buddbism, which ended in a compromise, the latter religion not 
being entirely rooted out, but incorporated in Brahmanism. 

Another fact which lends support to this theory is that the 
sare legend is current in the distant Province of Orissa, once, like 
Gaya, 4 noted centre of Buddhism. Writing in 1822, Stirling* 
says in bis description of Jajpur, atown in the district of Cuttack : 
“ Jajipur is farther esteemed from its being supposed to rest on 
the navel of the tremendous giant or demon, called the Gaya 
Asur, who was overthrown by Vishnu. Such was his bulk that 
when stretched on the ground, his head rested at Gayd, bis navel 
(mabhi) at this place, and his feet at a spot near Rajamendri. 
There is a very sacred well or pit within the enclosure of one of 
the Jajipur temples, called the Gaya N&bhi or Bamphi, which is 
fabled to reach to the navel of the monster, and into it the Hindu 
pilgrims throw the Pinda, or cake of rice, and sweetmeats, which 
is offered at particular conjunctions as an expiation for the sins 
of their anoostors.’”’ Here too it is said that Brahma performed 
a great sacrifice, importing a vast number of Brahmans from 
Kanauj to officiate, und this great yayna is perpetuated in the 
name of the town. The king with whose name the revival of 
Brahmanism in Orissa is usually associated had his capital at 
Jajpur, and leaving aside the mythical element, there is good 
reason for believing that he imported a number of pure Brahmans 
from Kapauj, the stronghold of Brahmanism in Northern India, 
with the object of reviving the Brabmanical faith and of sup- 
planting the Buddhism which had a firm hold on the country, 
‘The similarity between the legends attaching to the two towns 
is at least very striking, and it may well be that in both places 
na deans hag! PRE i ORT Reidhion. sad te ite 
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Gaya existed at a date 
the preseat temples were erected, and that Gaya was 
as a pilgrim city at least as early as the 10th century * 
A.D. An inscription of that century near the Akshayabat ‘or 
undying fig-tree mentions the tree, and shows that it was ‘then 
one of the vedis or holy sites visited by pilgrims, In another 
unpublished inscription Vajrapani, the Goveroor of Nayapala 
(1060 A.D.), boasts of raising Gaya from a small place into an 
Amravati (city of Indra) ; and it may be conjectured that at 
this time the Gayiwals developed their organization and regulated 
the worship. A third inscriptiont of later date throws more light 
on the Gayé pilgrimage. This inscription records a pilgrimage 
to Gaya which some Rajput minister, apparently from the north- 
west, undertook in 1242; and to commemorate its acconplish-— 
meat the pilgrim says: “I have done Gaya. Witness thereof 
is Prapitimaha.” A statement of this kind, technically known as 
Sakshi-Sravana, is incumbent on every pilgrim either at the end 
of his offerings at each veds he has to visit, or at the completion 
of the wholw pilgrimage, when he invokes the gods as witnesses 
that by completing the prescribed rites he has freed himself 
from the delta he owes his ancestors. In the ritual observed at 
the present day the Akshayabat and the temple of Prapit&mahes- 
vara are the last spots visited by the pilgrims ; and, as this reoord * 
refers to the deity of the temple where the pilgrimage now ends, 
it seems clear that in one important point at least, the ritudl 
observed at Gayi some 650 years ago was exactly a as it 
is at the present day. 

The first ceremony to be observed by the pilgrim cima” Tow 
at the river Panpiin, and on arrival at Gayé itself he is conducted 4°* 


* Mahdmahopidhydya Hara Prasid Sistri informs me that it is probable that_ 
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Phetore the Gayawal who is his family priest, and worships hfe il ) 

The Gaya sragg/a then begins, and the pilgrim visits, ifheis = - 

piously inclin@™, and has time and money to spare, all the 45 

ocdis, which lie within the holy ground extending for some 15 

miles between the Preteilé Hill on the north and Bodh Gaya on 

the south, and which centre in Gaya iteelf. It is absolutely essen- 

tial, however, to offer pindus or balls of rice to the spirits of the 

dead in three places, viz., at the Phalgu river, the Vishnupad 

temple, and the Akshayabat or undying fig-tree, The Phalgu is 

said to be the ewbodiment of Vishnu itself, and is also peculiarly 

associated with sraddha ceremonies, as Sita here offered a pinda of 

san‘, in default of rice, to the spirit of Dasaratha, the father of 

Rima. Here the pilgrim begins his round by a sankalpa, t.¢., @ 

vow to perform all the rites duly, and this is followed by éarpana; 

or homage offered to the spirits of the departed, with water, 

Ausa grass and sesamum seed. Then comes the full sraddha with 

balls of sice or barley-flour mixed with ‘milk, water, flowers, 

sandal-woo!, betel-leaves, etc., and small lighted lamps. The rites 

of bathing, ¢arpana and pindadan are repeated, one or more of 

them, at all the vedis subsequently visitel. The Vishnupad temple 

in the heart of old Gaya is one of the most sacred of all the 

Vaishnava temples in India; most of the later Sastras enjoin 

that no one should fail to visit this holy epot at least once in his 

Page life-time ; and in on@of the Smritis the wish for numerous off- 

® spring is commended on the ground that one of the’ many sons 

may visit Gaya and rscue his father from the horrors of hell by 

performing srdéddha on the sacred imprint of Vishnu’s feet. The 

outline of these foot-prints are still to be seen, encased in silver 

i on a latige granite stone with an uneven top, which is much worn 

ig _ with the frequent washings it daily undergoes, Thethirdof the 

three vedis which no pilgrim may omit is the Akshayabat tree: 
‘Coming to this at the end of his pilgrimage he offers pindas to 4 
the spirits of his ancestors ahd gifts to the Gayawal, before = 
whom he prostrates himself in et The ——- | 
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‘of rice and milk, not much larger than the large marbles used 


the Pindas were placed on the betel-leaves with pieces of money, 
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presented by the Gayawal with sweetmeats ani a garland ro 
ssered flowers as prashidi, he ha the /i/ad maygyplaced on bie 
forehead, and is frea to go away in peace. 

As regards the actual ceremonies observed, the following’ The core a 
aecocnt written by Monicr Williams,* which gives an interest. "oe 
ing description of the rites, may be quoted :—A party con+ 





sisting of six men and one Gayawal entered one of the colonnades . 
of the temple and seated themselves on their heéls in a line, with rea 
the officiating priest at their head. Twelve Pindas were formed ae 


by boys. They were placed with sprigs of the sacred Tulasi 
plant in small earthen-ware p'atters. Then on the top of the 
Pindas were scattered Kua grass and flowers. I was told that 
the Pindas in the present case were typical of the bodies of the 
twelve ancestors for whom tke S:iddha was celebrated, The 
men had Kusa grass twisted round their fingers, to purify their 
bands for the due performance of the rite. Next, water was i 
poured into the palms, part of which they sprinkled on the ground, 
and part on the Pindas, One or two of the mon then took 
tir. ads cff their clothes and laid them on the Pindas, This ast 
is alleged to be emblematical of presenting the bodies of their 
departed ancestors with garments. Meanwhile texts and prayers 
wore repeated, under the direetion of the Gayawal, and tho 
‘hands were sometimes extended over the Pindas as if to invoke 
dlessings. The whole rite was coneluded by the men putting 
their heads to the ground before the officigting Brahman and 
touching his feet. 

“ The number of Pindas varies with the number of aneabie 
for whom the Sraddhas are celebrated, and the size of the balls 
and the materials of which they are composed differ according to 
the caste and the country of those who performed the rite. I 
saw one party in the act of forming fourteen or fifteen Pindas 
with meal, which were of a much larger size than large marbles, 
‘This party was said to have come from the Dekhan. Sometimes 
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which were afterwards appropriated by the priests ; and some- 
‘fies the water wed was taken out of little pots by dipping — 
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stalks of Kusa grass into the fluid and sprinkling it over the. 


Tho pilgrims. 










balls, At thevend of all the ceremonies a prayer @as said for 
pardon, less any minute part of the ceremonial had been uninten- 
tionally omitted. Then finally all the earthen platters employed 
were carried to a particular stone in the precincts of the temple 
and dashed to pieces there, No platter is allowed to be used a 
second time, The Pindas are left to be eaten by birds and other 
animals, or revcrently depos:ted in the river.’’ 

In the Gayi Mahatmya it is laid down that the Gaya 


Sy 
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sraddha is equally efficacious at all times of the year, but there are™ 


three seasons when pilgrims flock to the sacred city, viz., (1) the 
month of Asin (September-October), (2) of Pus (December- 
January), and (3) of Chait (March-April) ; these three seasons 
are significantly styled fasils or harvests. Pilgrims from 
Bengal and the East come chiefly in Chait, end pilgrims from 
the north-west and west of India in the month of Asin, Accord- 
ing to the sacred books, Asin is the most auspicious month, und 
this is the great time of pilgrimage, when men of the Punjab 
and Bombay, Gwalior and the South come to the pilgrim city : 
in fact, it is estimated that at this time no less than 100,000 
pilgrims visit Gaya, But considerations of convenience probably 
regulate the seasons more than anything else. The importance 
of getting in the rich rice harvest, for instance, probably deters 
the Bengal pilgrims from coming in the Asin season ; and the 
pilgrims from Northern and North-Western India do not like 
being away from home while the radi is being harvested. The 
pilgrims are also influenced by the occurrence of a Aala suddha 
(auspicious time) or 4a/@ asuddha (inauspicious time), and the 
eocurrence of an eclipse is the occasion for a great influx of 
devotees. 

‘The pilgrims are of thrge classes,—those who come volun- 
tarily, those who are brought by paid agents of the Gayawils, 
and those brought by professional pilgrim hunters acting inde- 
pendently of the Gayawils. Voluntary pilgrims come all the 
year round, and ihe principal Gayawals depute servants to the 
railway station to meet the trains and fe‘ch those pilgrims who 
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© should come | to then. By tacit consent, or as the result of im- ; 
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pilgrims bhasGs uta ee 
respeetive Gayawals, or the names of their ancestors. Somie- 
times, however, the pilgrim does not know in the jurisdiction of 
which Gayawal he falls, and in such cases it not unfrequently 
happens that the servants of the Gayawals quarrel as to who 


should have the pilgrim ; in previous years fights over the pil- 
grims occasionally took pleee at the railway station. In many ~ 


eases the question can be settled at once by reference to the 
Gayiwils’ #hatas, or books in which the names of their chiof 
pilgrims and of the villages to which they belong aro carefully” 
recored. When, however, a family of Gayawals has become 
extinct, as is eometimes the case, no such solution of the diff- 
eulty is poss:ble ; the pilgrim is, so to speak, intestate property, 
and opposing claims are put forward and hotly contested for 
the right of guiding him through the ceremonics and reveiving 
his fees. 
Many pilgrims are brought by professional pilgrim hunters 
who collect a number of persons wishing to perform obsequies at 
Gaya, and conduct them there. Disputes frequently occur in 
respect to these pilgrims, and the pilgrim hunters, taking advan- 
tage of these, manage to drive a bargain with a Gayawial, and 
generally reocive, it is said, one-third to as much as one-half of 
the suphal gifts. The largest number of pilgrims, however, ure 
brought by servants of the Gayiwals sent out into the country 
expressly for the purpose, These servants are paid from 5 to 7 
rupees a month, but in the case of Rajis and other important 
personages more highly-paid emissarics are sent. They start in 


the month of Sraban or Phigun, taking pedas (sweet-meats) and — 


other sacrificial offerings with them, realize arrears of remunera- 
tion due to their masters, collect pilgrims, and then return to 
Gaya, perbaps after several months. When they come to Gayi, 
the pilgrims lodge in licensed lodging-houses, which are gene- 
rally owned by Gayawals. In this case the pilgrims are lodged _ 
free and are carefully tended by the Gayawils’ servants, but if 
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the houses are owned by others, they have to pay rent, cet 


_ siovally also the pilgrims put up outside the town, 
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Marathas, who were attended by arthies rather than guards, came 
to'the place, the number was doubled. At the present the 
number of pilgrims must be mueh greater owing to the ease with 
which Gaya can be visited, and it is said that their number is nob 
less than 300,000 a year. 

. When the pilgrim hos presented himself before the Gayi wal, 
Bribman acharjyas are deputed to conduct him personally round 
the different ve dis, and perform the necersary ceremonies. Some 
of these are the paid servants of the Gayadwals and others ang 
remuncrated by a share of the gifts made by the pilgrims, 
Except in the case of important personages, the Gayawals them- 
s.lvcs perform no ceremonics beyond those at the Akshayabat, 
and their function is merely to have their feet worshipped, ta 
receive the pilgrims’ gifts, and to certify that the offerings made 
have been effectual. It is this right to havesthcir feet worship- 
ped and to pronounce the pilgrims, “ Vale in pacem ” which 
marks the Gayiwils’ unique position, as without them the Gaya 
sraddha would be impossible. There is however another class of 
priests, known as the Didmins, who share the peculiar position 
of the Gayawal as pricsts presiding over these ceremonies. The 
Dhamins alone have the right to offeiate at the ceremonies per- 
formed ut five vedis, Pretsili, Rimsila, Ramakund, Brahmakund 
and Kigbali, the Gayiwals having a monopoly of the remainder, 
These five vedis, the panchvedi which comprises the second day 
of the pilgrims’ tour, are all situated on or about the two hills, 
Ramsila and Pretsila, which are peculiarly devoted to Yama and 
evil spirits. Tho general practice is for the yilgrim merely to 
promise gifts to the Vhamins at these two hills, and, when he 
finally pays his dues and makes over his offeriggs to the Gayawal 
under the Akshayalat tree, the amount thus promised is deducted — 
from them and made over to the Dhimins, the Gayawal himself — 
keeping one quarter of the amount. If the pilgrim wishes to 
make his offerings on the hill itself, the Gayawal’s agent 
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Cobtinued great checks on it until Mr, Law* introduced many new hi 

i “regulllttions to give them protection. At many diffecent places on aa 
approaching Gaya the pilgrims found custom-houses, erected by Bo 

every land-holder or petty offcer of Government who had power ee 

_ enough to compel them to pay contributions, for which there was 4 

no rule but the means of payment and the power of exactione = 


Mr. Law therefore abolished the whole of these custom-houses, 
ont having ascertained that four sorts of pilgrimage were 
* usually performed, he fixed a certain sum to be paid for a license 
for each. One class of pilgrims visits only one place, and, on 
receiving a license to visit this, the votary pays 2 rs. 19 annas ; 
another class visits two places, and pays 3 rs, 5} annas ; a third 
class visits 35 places, and pays 6 rs. 4} annas ; the fourth class 
visits 45 places, and pays 14 rs. 2¢ annas. Deductions are, 
however, made on all the licenses to Nopalese; who are not 
numerous, and on the highest licenses to persons who bring water 
from the Ganges to pour on the sacred places, who are considered 
as holy, and who are generally poor. These four classes of 
licenses are marked by seals of different colours, by which alone 
the persons generally employed a8 a check on imposition know 
the one from the other ; and there is strong reason to suspect 
that many frauds are still committed, although there has been of 
late « considerable improvement of revenue. But the dutyt to 

» Government is a smal! part of the pilgrim’s expense. . The chief 
expense consists of the presents (daséshina), which must be made 
to the priests. The Bengalese, in fact, give chiefly grain, brass 
vessels, silver coin, and cloth ; but sometimes they present cows. 
The presents nominally are in general quite different, but are 
trifles held in briiss vessels covered with cloth, which in reality 
compose the most usual value of the present, and are sold to the 
_ next votary that comes. The Mahrattas give money, jewels, 
"plate, fine cloth, elephants and horses. The very lowest person, 
a, __., performing his devotions at one place, cannot spend less, 
including duties, than 3} rs, ; those who worship at two places — 
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eannot spend lees than 5 rs., but many spend 100 rs. The lowest 
rate of expense at the 88 ploees is 30 rs., and few there exceed 
40 rs. The Bengalese, who worship at 45 places, usually expend 
from 40 to 200 rs. ; some, however, spend as much as 500 ts., 
and some few great men have gone so far as 5,000 mr. 
Almost all the Mahrattas worship at the 45 places, and several 
every year give 5,000 rs., while great chiefs expend 40 or even 
50,000 rs. These expenses are exclusive of the ebarges of 
travelling, and of what is exacted by numberless solicitations to 
which the pilgrims are exposed. Every one, eo far.as he is 
able, feeds the Brahmans who attend. 
“ No person can possibly go through the 45 places in less 
than 15 days, and persons of rank take from ong to three 
months, during which, from morning till night, they are not a 
moment free from the most elamorous solieitations of religious 
mendicants, from 200 to 800 of whom, besides the priests, hover 
round the place with incredible diligenee amd importunity,. 
When the votary has made his offerings and performed all his 
ceremonics the priest that attends him binds his thumbs together 
with a garland, and says that he will fine him on account of his 
f ancestors, When the fine is paid, the Brahman unties the gar- 
Jand, and declares that the ceremonies have been duly performed ; 
nor are the ceremonies considered as of any effect until this 
declaration his been made. Formerly it was the eustom of the 
priest to keep the votaries’ thumbs tied umtil he consented to . 
" give a sum that was considered adequate to his circumstanges ; 
Py but Government has declared that all contributions must be 
voluntary, and the collector of the duty or magistrate will, on 
complaint, compel the priest to perform his duty, and to accept 
of whatever the votary pleases. People, however, from distant: 
countries, who do not know our customs, are still often much : 
abused, of which while on Pretasila, I saw no less than two ” 
instances, two decent Brahmans from Malwa applying to me me 
for assistance : one was stript even to the skin, and had his = 
thumbs tied ; the other was sitting in despair at the foot of the —-_ 
hill, the sum demanded being so exorbitant that he would not = 
venture to ascend, The checks, however, on this violence have 


rendered it much lese frequent, and have given great sati 
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pists who peocve hat eeu give to the veterted has 
greatly inereased * their num 

modes of ex a witty a 
used in former times, the Gayiwils now confine themselves to 
the more specious methods of flattery, solicitude about personal 
comfort, and appeals to worldly and religious benefit. Other 
influences are seldom or never used, and the pilgrims generally | 
pay their fees voluntarily, according to their position and 
means, and in sccordance with what has grown to be as mucha —_ : 
custom as any other part of their ceremonial observances. A a 4 
poor pilgrim ean, it is said, complete the orthodox round of the =e 
45 eedis or sacred spots, and satisfy all authorized demands at a 
total cost of Rs, 15 to Rs. 20. The amount increases with the 










wealth or social rank of the pilgrim ; and very large sums are 4 
occasionally paid by the wealthy, aud quite voluntarily, One of ‘s 
the Peshwas of Pvona is said to have paid a lakh of rupces in a 
fees alone, and Randhir Singh of Kashmir is said to have given a 
presents im cash, ornaments, and other movable property to the 1a 
valve of 3 or 4 lakhs. The fees and gifts do not always consist ’ 4 
of cash, as landed property, elephants, jewels, and movable we 


property of many kinds are also given. More than two-thirds 
of whatever is expended by the pilgrim in the performance of 
his ancestor’s obsequies is said to go into the pocket of the 
Gayawal, and his position is therefore one of affluence. 

It has already been mentioned that the Gays legend | 
possibly embodies an allegory of the triumph of Brahmanism 
over Buddhism, and it is noticeable that the Gays ritual contalis 
two features, of which one is possibly and the other is certainly 
of Buddhist origin, viz-, foot-worsbip and the adoration of the 
‘Bodhi tree. One of the most important of the ceremonies 

ey a worship of the footprints of various 

and especially of those of Vishnu. The latterisabsolutely 
essential, but, besides this, the pilgrim is bound on the 6th day 

ha of his pilgrimage to offer up worship at no less than 18 other — 
padas or sacred footprints in the precincts of the Vishnupad 
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of Vishnu’s feet enshrined in this temple were originally @ 
Buddhist emblem. ‘In all Buddhist ountries,” he says, 
“ carvings of Buddha’s feet are held in great veneration. In 
many temples they occupy the most prominent place ; and when 
the Hindus got hold of Gaya, the popular feeling in favour of 
the most sacred footprint there was so high that, unable to set it 
aside, the Brahmans recognized it, under the name of Vishnu’s 
feet, a8 the most sacred object of worship at that place ; and 
thousands of Hindu pilgrims from the most distant parts of India 
ee to this day visit and worship it every year for the salvation of 
their ancestors.’’ The same belief that the Brahmans adopted the 
ees worship of Buddha’s feet has been expressed, though tentatively, 
fer by General Cunningham * with reference to the large circular 
k stone with two human feet carved upon it which lies in a small 
i Spee, open temple of 4 pillars, in front of the Bodh Gaya temple. 
ee” This temple is now.called Buddha-pad, and General Cunningham 
ey. was of opinion that “ the feet may have been those of Buddha, 
"4 Which, on the decline of Buddhism, were quietly appropriated to 
Visbnu by the accommodating Brahmans.” 
© With regard. to the Bodhi tree we are on mofe-certain 
'  groupd.. It is one of the redis which the Gaya pilgrim visits 
- emthe 4th day of his rounds ; and though the pipal-tree to the 
north is now used more largely for the oTering of pindas, there 
~ je tio. doubt that the Buddhist tree was «ppropriated as an object 
+ ® of adoration by the Hindus many centuries ago. When it was 
© "00 appropriated, we have no means of knowing ; but it seems 
 e@tain that it was an object of attestation to the Hindus as late 
* asthe 7th century, for mbout 600 42. Sasanla, a devoted 
sa -, adherent of Brahmanism, dug it up and burnt it with firay’ x 
& cope Hiuen Tsiang says, “ to destroy it utterly and not, 4 
a trace of it bebind.’”’ It appears probable that, following” 
> their usual policy, the Brahmans adopted the tree as a sale: 
object for veneration on the decline of Buddhism, and in ‘this 
way made a profitable use of the worship it reccived from the 
Buddhists. neous yhrosteandoed te noel ek ee 
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Sar paws by Dbarmaraj (Buddha) himself. In the 16th 
century a pandit employed by the Chauhin zamindar of Patna — 
records the curious custom of Hindus embracing the Bodhi 
- and, as we have already eoen, Buchanan Hamilton mention 
* worship being offered to it by Hindus in 1811, though he goes 
Oh to say that some zealous person had lately built » stair on the 
outside of the terrace from which the tree grew, “*sorthat the 
orthodox may pass up without entering the porch, and thus 
seeing the hateful image of Buddha.” The Sastrie authority 
for offering pirdas under it is contained in the Tristhalietuma = = 
work written about 400 years ago by Narayan Bhatia, who 
migrated from the Marithi country to Benares during the 
tyrannical rule of the Nizim Shahi princes of Ahmednagar. 
The pilgrims from places in which the Tristhalisetu is held in 
egtezm still offer piadas under the Bodhi tree and have done so 
for more than three centuries, but, on the other hand, such 
offerings are not made by the Bengalis, Criyis and —— 
who do not know of the work. : a 
Though these two portions of the Gayi aréddha appear 4 re 
be Buddhistic in origin, it is impossible not to perceive OW! 
much more marked are the elements of this worship Which’ 
appear to have been taken from a more primitive form 
religion. Examipation of the Gaya Mahitmya, the éacred book* | 
containing the legends of the origin of this cult and prescribing?’ pala, 
ite ritual, leaves one impressed with the prominent place assigned 
to the powers of hell. The most striking feature of the Gaff 4. 
Mabatmya, though in many respects Vaishnava in tone and’ 
wit in. its invocation of Vishnu, is the emphasis laid on: 
i necessity of propitiating Yama and of délivering — 
*? the ghosts of ancestors from the lives of fiends and: evil” 
Bs spits A long invocation, called che Finda’ Kharasi, which 
___ Prescribed at the time of offering pixdas, clearly embodies a belief 
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"arrows, died by drowning, of starvation of thirst; ancestors who 


have been lame or maimed, or who are roaming about as evil 
ghosts, or who “ by the snare of their deeds ” have made it difficult 
ever again to live human lives. 

In the same cpirit, offering at Pretsila, ¢.¢., the Hill of Ghosts, 
is enjoined that Yama may not beat or bruise the ghosts of the 
dead, and his two hell-hounds must be worshipped at Ramsila that: 
they may not bark and bay at the unhappy spirits. At Pretsila 
again the pilgrim, sitting with his face to the south—the point of 
the horizon representing the realm of the God of Hell—is to throw 
sattw and ¢i/ in the air and offer the following prayer : “ May those 
of my ancestors who live the lives of evil spirits be pleased to take 
thie pinda and be satisfied. May they accept the water given by 
my hands and go to heaven,’ Many of the other redis or holy 
spots, which the pilgrim must visit, are similarly sacred to the God 
of Hell. On Dharmasila Yama is said to Le immovably settled ; 
at Gaya there isa tank, named Baitarani, the Hindu Styx, by 
bathing in which salvation is obtained ; and at other holy + pots 
offerings are ordered to be made to the hounds of Hell, to the four 
crows of Hell, and to the God of Hell himself with the prayer ; “I 
offer this to thee, O Yama, for the deliverance of my ancestors.”’ 

It is noticeable moreover that the greatest rush of pilgrims 
occurs in the month of Asin, when the powers of the malevolent 
dead are most feared, and that the propitiation of evil spirits is 
practised particularly on the hill of Pretsila. The guardians of 
‘this hill shrine, the Dbamins are an oider of priests entirtly 
‘distinct from the Gayawals, and the peculiar arrangement by 
which the Dhamin gets three-quarters of the offerings made on the 


hill and the Gayawal the rest, postibly represents an old compro" 
“mise between the nore orthodox Jnalbmans and the priests who), es Re 


" officiated at the rites of aboriginal demonolatry practised on the 








jungle-clad hills : the existence of some rude stone circles near the — 


foot of the bill, which are traditionally aseribed to the Kols, at 
omega to the belief that it was once a centre of their 
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tho dead. This demonolatry is the prevalent form of 
‘throughout the district, and there appears to be much of the same 
Re belief, under the cloak of orthodoxy, in the Gaya sradd4a, The 
__gonception of the state of evil rouming spirits, who are to be 

i Minted by:cllerings atid Geeship ia nob distinctively Hhial 
_-- manical, and it plays so prominent a part in the sacred book of 
rs Gaya that it appears a plausible hypothesis that at least in some 
ee respects the Gaya srdddda represents the adoption by Brahmanism — 
of the popular demonolatry which preceded it and has existed 
side by side with it to the present day, 
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CHAPTER V. 


POPULAR RELIGION. 
Tue district of Gaya occupies an interesting position in the 
religious life of India. On the one hand, it is well known as 
having been the birthplace of Buddhiem and the scene of some of 
ie the earliest preaching of Buddha; and though Buddhism as an 
ibe active form of faith has passed away from the hearts of the people, 
EL the sacred tree under which Sakya Muni attained Buddhahood 





still attracts dcvout pilgrims from distant ecuotries. In striking 
contrist to the purity of the early Buddhist faith is a primitive 
form of religion, now prevalent in the district, which embraces 
aboriginal rites and beliefs roughly grafted on to a loose and 
elastic Hinduism. In the town of Gaya, again, there is a special 
form of orthodox Hinduism, which finds its manifestation in the 
Gaya Sriddha; but the really popular religion consists of the 
propitiation of evil spirits by offerings before stocks and stones. 

Buddhism appears to have never had any real hold in the 
southern part of the district, bat was confined to the northern 
portion of the district, which is rich in Buddhist remains, The 
southern part of the distfict was probably jungle, hill and forest 
in the Buddbistic times, and was untouched by Budthist civili- 
gation. In the north Buddhism remained in a more or less 
“Moyrishing condition until its final extinction by the Mubamma- 
“dane, and the vast number of images dating back to the Pela 4 


















every name Bihar (vidadra or monastery), f 
_ “to this paft of thedistrict in place of the old : 
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aay ascribed to the Bodhi ise; ad in Ae wills 


marks of Vishnu’s fect. These however are concerned with the 


special form of worship observed in Gaya, and one looks vainly hia ay 


for traces of the Buddhist cult in other directions. Images of 
Buddha and other Buddhistic images and chaityas are found in 
temples of all kinds, under trees, and in the open air in all parts 
of the district, and are treated as different deities, lingas, etc. 
Such images have been enshrined in hundreds of templ-s, in 
temples of Siva, of Mahadeo, of Vishnu, of the Sun, of Sitala, 
the goddess of discase, and others. Hundreds of chaséyas have 
similarly been set up in sied/de filling the places of lingas, But 
this is simply because these images and ehai/yas have been found 
lying about and have been utilized by the Hindus as images of 
their own deities or as the linga of Mahadeo. They are wor- 
shipped by the ignorant Hindus, not as Buddha or as Buddhistic 
emblems, but as their own gods and symbols. 

In the same way, stone images of Buddbadug up in the fields 
are not unfreguently sct up to represent the various evil spirits 
propitisted by the lower castes, but the worshippers do not know 
that they are Buddhistic images, There must bo eomething 
tangible to represent a godling or even a malignant spirit, and 
the image is something tangible that will serve their purpose, 
as they can rub vermilion on it or pour a libation over it or 
sacrifics a fowl, goat or pig before it. In all cases, the rites 
are Hindu and not Buddhistic, and no traces of Buddhism * aro 
visible. At Bodh Gaya, it is trae, the large stone image of © 
Baddha on the ground-floor of the temple is worshipped by some 
low-caste Hindus in the neighbourhood, but this is a recent 
innovation, and no orthodox Hindu thinks of doing so or regards 
the worship as anything but incongruous and spurious. In Gaya, 
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The religion which is now prevalent among the mass of the 
people throughout the district consists of the propitiation of evil 
spirits, the genesis of which appears to be due to the belief of 
the peasant in malignant powers of evil. “The rude mind,’ it 
has been said, “ with difficulty associates the idea of power and 
benignity. A shadowy conception of power that by much per- 
suasion can be induced to refrain from inflicting harm is the 
shape most easily taken by the Invisible in the minds of men, 
who have always been pressed close by primitive wants and 
to whom a life of hard toil has never been illuminated by any 
enthusiastic religious faith.” The religion of the uneducated 
majority of the population is of this type. It isa curious mix- 
ture of Hinduism and Animitm, in which the belief in evil spirits 
and godlings is the main ingredient. The common people have 
their shapeless stone or block to represent a spirit or godling 
to which they make simple offerings in the open air, while side 
by side with it is a temple to one of the regular gods of the 
Hindu pantheon with its carved image and elaborate rites, 
The latter, however, is not the real every-day working religion 
of the people, and the orthodox Hindu creed appeals but little 
to the peasants. 

Tho current belief is that there are a number of malevolent 
spirits who exercise their influence on the bodies and minds 
of men by means of demoniacal possession. Worship, there- 
fore, consists of periodical propitiation of them in order to 
escape their attacks, or to induce them to relinquish the 
unhappy victims on whom they have descended. Man lives 
surrounded by powors of evil, inimical to his health and well- 
being, and success in life can only be obtained by propitiating 
the malignant spirits which beset his path at every turn. The 
personification of the evil spirit carries out this idea, as it is 
described as being fearful of shape and black of bue, tall as a 
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Though they are said to have an incorporeal essence, they 
thust have something to represent them and to receive the 
offerings of their votaries. Sometimes a little heap of earth, 
ealled a pindi, is formed ; sometimes a brick is placed on a raised 
mound, sometimes a log of wood; sometimes a rough stone, 
and sometimes a hewn stone or even an old image. These are 
daubed with vermilion ; libations and offerings are made to the 
spirits they represent ; and occasionally a pair of clogs and a 
smatl wooden seat are placed before them. The lower castes 
attribute evil of all kinds to these spirits; illness is almost 
invariably ascribed to possession, and the remedy lies not in 
medicine, but in exorcism. The proceedings in case of possession 
are of a well-observed type. An ojAd or wizard, who is believed 
to command a spirit of greater power, is sent for, incantations 
follow, and offerings of sweet-meats or a goat are made, If 
the 440 is obstinate and will not leave his victim, physical 
compulsion is resorted to; the man is soundly beaten, and red 
pepper and turmeric smoke are put to his nose. The idea 
running throughout the ceremony seems to be partly that tho 
ojha’s familiar spirit will drive the other away, and partly 
that the spirit which causes the trouble may be cajoled into 
leaving his victim by means of offerings. It is noticeable that in 
the wilder tfacts to the south of Gaya men of aboriginal descent 
are recognized os being yeculiarly the intermediaries between 
these spirits and the human ree, and often officiate when 
offerings are made. 

Witches are regarded as occupying quite a different position 
to the ¢fAa or exorcist. The ofid is a man of low caste with o 
recognized posiiion and profession ; he has not the power of the 
evil eye; and he is not feared therefore like the dain or witch. 
He practises openly and his services can be hired, but witches 
work secretly and cannot be bribed. They are charged with 


eutting open children and taking out their liver, and also with — 


< practice, commonly imputed to witches in the Middle Ages, 
"bf making imeges of flour to represent their enemies and piercing 
‘them with knives and needles. It is generally believed that 
; the time of the Dasshara the witches assemble in some ¥ ae 
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ecoyed and slain, and hold with them a witches’dance. The 
criminal records of the district contain numbers of cases of the » 
murder of old women eredited with the power of the evil eye. 
A peculiar feature of the power of ofhae over bhits is found 
in the actual purchese and sale of them, which is said to be 
practised by some low castes in the jungle-covered tracts to’ the 
! south of the district. The d4a¢, when under proper control, is a 
valuable possession and becomes a marketable commodity. When 
the sale has been arranged, the o/4@ hands over a corked bamboo 
cylinder which is supposed to contain the b4a/ ; this is then taken 
to the place, usually a tree, at which it is intended that the Lsué 
should in future reside ; a small cercmony accompanies the 
installation, liquor is poured on the ground or on the pindss , 
crected there, the cork is taken out, and the sp'rit is supposed to 
take up his residence at the spot. ‘The fnnetion of the spirit thus 
purchased is to act as the'guardian of the village fields and crops. 
Should any person be hardy enough to steal from a field under 
his guardianship, he is certain to be stricken by the bAaé, and in 
a few days he sickens and dics. Usually, however, the knowledge 
that a field is under the protection of a dAié is sufficient to keep 
off all maranders. Thieves have also b:en known to restore stolen 
property under the threat that otherwise a 44a would be called 
down on them. 
| Though dia and dank are the generic designations of all 
kinds of malignant spirits, their name is legion. In general, they 
are the spirits of these who have died a violent or unnatural death, 
ia e.g. by suicide, drowning, murder, lightning, sunstruke, snake- § 
Lite, a fall from atree, etc. A particularly malevolent fiend is_ 
Kichin or Churail, the spirit of a woman who dies in child-birth, 
who may be known by the fact that her feet are turned backwards 
and that she hasno mouth. Sho is specially feared by women, but 
Sometimes she seduces young men and kills them by aslow process sist 
of emaciation. Baimat is the spirit of achild who dies soon after 
birth, When a Bhuiya comes to an untimely end, he becomes a 
pawkail ot village Ukit ; a pindi isset up smeared with ermiliony 
is deitied as Cheri. To the weet of the district, w 
have eamsed great loss of life, low-caste mn 
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become Dano, and similarly Brahm Pichas (#.¢., Brahm Pisach, 
Piséch being equivalent to spirit) is the ghost of Brahmans who 
meet a violent end. The most famous however of all dénda or evil 
spirits in this district is one known as the Raghuni Dank, which 
is located at the village of Tungi in the Nawida subdivision. 
Legend relates that a Babhan nam d Raghuni was working 
in bis fields at Tongi one day with his Aamiya or hereditary serf. 
He sent the latier to his house, where he had left bis sister, to 
fetch a basket of seed. The sister gave him the seed, and when 
she was lifting it on to his head, some of the red powder (sindiir) 
on ber forehead was rubbed on to him. When he returned, 
Raghuni, secing the marke of sindér, suspeeted the two of an in- 
trigue, and, after killing them both, committed suicide. All three 
became the Raghuni Dank, a spirit which is represented by some 
pindis in asmall hut at Tungi. It isby farthe most potent spirit 
in the district and is worshipped in all parts of it; and, as an 
instance of its power, it is said that a European who outraged the 
spirit by having some shoes put on the pindts was at once punished 
by an illness which came on the same day. 

Allied to the worship of such spirits is the worship of godlings 
tnknown to orthodox Hinduism. In some cases the god is a 
deified hero, such as Goraiya and Sulais or Salesh, two bandit 
chiefs deified by the Dosidhs, and Lorik, the hero of the Goalas > 
in others extraordinary or gifted individuals, sach as Kamilo Bibi 
mentioned below ; and even s2¢is are commemorated with pindis 
and offerings of images of horses, moulded from clay. At the 
* village of Nabinagar in the Aurangabad subdivision there isa 
shrine sacred to a godling, called Sokha Babs, who is possibly a 
deified physician, as persons b'tien by snakes are brought there in 
the bope that a cure will be effected. In other cases the godling 
appears to represent a tribal ancestor, such as Ban Singh among 
the Bhogtas, a caste of aboriginal descent, in the south of Gaya; 
this god is regarded as the ancestor of the race ; be has no idol or 
image, but only piadis put up in small huts, and is propitiated 
with sacrifices of goats in order that he may ward off wild beasts, 


Dharba, a godling worshipped by low castes in the jungles, 


though said by many to be merely the spirit of a Dhangar who 
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has met with a violent or sudden death, is claimed by others as the i 
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godlings. 
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has died an unnatural death may become some other dat, he 
cannot become Dharhi, as the latter is a tribal god and distingt, 
from other bat. The different accounts given serve to show how 
narrow a line divides the godling and the evil spirit, and the same 
spirit runs through the offerings made to Sitala, the goddess 
of disease. 

The religion of a large number of the Muhammadans closely 
approximates to that of the Hindus. “They freely indulge in 
superstitious obeervances and copy Hindu rites; some even join 
in the worship of the Sun and offer libations like Hindus; and 
one curious feature of the Shab-i-Barat is the offering to deceased 
ancestors of puddings made of flour. The more ignorant have 
a pantheon of village gods; like Hindus, they resort to exorcism 
in case of sickness ; and it is perhaps not too much to say that 
with them Islam is not so much a question of religion as of ©. 
easte. ; 

There are certain forms of worship common among Muham- " 
madans which are neither based on the Koran, nor, apparently adop- 
ted from the Hindus. The most common of these is the adoration 
of departed Pirs. When a holy Pir leaves this life, he is supposed 
to be still present in spirit, and his tomb becomes a place of 
pilgrimage to which persons resort for the cure of discase or the 
exorcism of evil spirits, or to obtain the fulfilment of some cher- 
ished wish, such as the birth ofa child or success in pending 
litigation, The educated deny that Pirs are worshipped, and say 
that they are merely asked to intercede with Gol, but-it is very 
doubtful if this distinction is recognized by the lower classes. ~ 
Here, as elsewhere, the adoration of the Paneh Pir is common, a 
worship which is not confined to Musalmins, but is also practised 
by Hindus ; but there are also certain local Pirs, such as Mansur 
Pir, whose tomb in the compound of the Judge’s Court at Gaya 
is visited by numbers who desire to be cured of diseases, and is 
specially frequented by litigants. At Miranpur Nadera is another. 
dargih erected over the remains of a saintly Pir, where women 
who desire offspring come by night and tie shreds of cloth to: 
a neighbouring tree. At Sihuli near Rafiginj the tomb of Saiyid 
Sialkoti is reputed to be particalarly eficarious for casting out. . 
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of corks, Similarly at Bithu followers of !oth religions offer” 
stocks and set up pindis before the tomb of Makhdum Shah. 
Closely allied to the adorations of Pirs is the homage paid to 
certain mythical persons, of whom the principal are Sheikh Saddu 
and Kamilo Bibi. According to the ‘legend current in this dis 
trict,the former was a student at Moradabad, who found a lamp 
with four wicks and lit it. Four genii, thereupon, appeared and 
informed him that they were slaves of the lamp and were at his 
service : he used them for purposes of debauchery, but eventually 
he was cavgbt in the embraces of a princess and killed by her 
father, who had been informed of the intrigue by bis own familiar 
spirit. The spirit of Sheikh Seddu is worshiped all over the © 
district. He takes possession bothof men and women, who, when 
aitacked, recite and sing ; when this happens, Sheikh Sadda is 
4, Propitiated with sacrifices of goats and cocks. Such persons are 
- “sepposed to have supernatural powers, and in cases ‘of sickness or 
trouble are often called in to find out the cure. Kamalo Bibi is 
the subject of mary extraordinary legends, According to one 
account, the lived at Kako im the time of a Buddhist 
Raja Kanaka, who sent hera dish made of rats; when the 
dish was brought before her, the rate came to life, and she cursed 
the Raji. At once Kako fell in rains, in which the Raja 
was buried. Another legend relates that ber husband tried to’ 
leave her and walked till nightfall when hestopped and slept. Ho 
woke up to find himself again at Kiko, and two other attempts at 
_ desertion also failed, owing to his wife’s magical charms. Her tomb’ 
\ is resorted to by both Hindus and Musalmans, and is regarded ag 
a great place for exorcism or for the cure of any illness, Women 
constantly go there with small offerings in order to obtain offspring 
' and tie up stripe from their dre*s at the door of the tomb. A gstone’ 
Las engraved with an inscription is smeared with oil by the pilgrime, 
; whoafierwards anoint themeelves with it : this ointment is said to 
is confer the gift of tongues, as they at once speak ecstatically, 
Another mythical personage whose celebrity appears to be dud 
te his tragical end is Ghazi Mia, for according to the legend 
~ current in Gaya, he perished in a fire on the eve of his wedding, 
His death is still commemorated by « fair held in May at 
TS conten 4 miles south of Gaya, which is attended by large” 
o te — es the worship of Sultéo Ro oe 
une pee iy >” Gea 35 Bane Kika ca 
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is observed by low-caste Hindus as well as by low Musalmfng, 
appears to be prompted by no such conception, and to be more 
distinctively Hindu. A pindi is erected to him near Devi’s 
temple, and cocks are offered in his honour before the worship of 
Devi begins. It is explained that this worship is given to him 
because he is the body-guard, or, according to another account, 
the paramour of Devi. 

All these cults seem to be of the same character as the popn- 
lar religion which is common among the Hindus of this district. 
Sultan Shahid appears to be the male counterpart of Devi or to be 
some godling who has obtained his first step in the popular 

* pantheon by being made the warder of the temple of the great 
goddess ; the worship of Sheikh Saddu is apparently due to the 
common belief that those who die violent deaths become evil 
spirits; and the reverence for Kamalo and Ghazi Mia is, akin to 
the deification of persons who have been approved miracle workers, 
or who have died in some extraordinary or tragical way, They 
show clearly the extent to which the religion of the illiterate 
Musalmin has been permeated by the superstitious beliefs of his 
Hindu neighbours. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE PEOPLE. 


Tae first census of the district was taken in 1872, when the GROWTH oo pean 
area included within its boundaries was the same as at present, 4TtO¥. 
except for 6 square miles which were transferred three years after- 
wards to the adjoining district of Hazaribagh. This enumeration 
disclosed a total population of 1,949,750, the average density 
being 413 persons to the square milo. The number of inhabitants 
recorded at the census of 1881 showed an increase of 9°] per cent, 
on these figures, the population being returned at 2,124,682 ; but 
a large part of the increase is believed to be due to the greater 
accuracy of the enumeration, and this figure is therefore somewhat 
misleading. Daring the next ten years the population was prac- 
tically stationary, and in 1891 it had risen only to 2,188,331, 
or 0°6 per cent. more than in 188]. The reason for this slow 
growth appears to be that the district suffered severely from the wet 
ravages of persistent fever throughout the decade, and that lise 
emigration increased greatly while immigration fell off. The 
result of the census was to show that Gaya lost nearly 150,000 
by emegration ; Calcutta, which in 1581 had among its residents 
only 15,767 persons born in Gaya, having in 189) altogether 
32,412 natives of that district—a number double that contributed — 
by any other district in Bihar, If the number of emigrants and 
immigrants is excluded, the net population shows a real increase 
of 2°8 per cent. for men and 3-0 per cent, for women. 
uf This growth was not sustained, and the census of 190} 

showed a marked decline, the number of inhabitants recorded — 

‘being 2,059,933, or nearly 78,400 lecs than in 1891, ; 
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in the preceding ten years. In this decade condigions-wcte on the 
whole unfavourable, and the state of the poorer classes was un- 
satisfactory. During the earlier years fever was very prevalent ; 
and though its ravages were not so great in subs»quent years, 
the death-rate was swelled by epidemics of cholera. In 1891-92 
there was scarcity owing to the failure of the winter riee and 
spring crops, and again im 1896-97 some distress was caused by 
the short outturn, which was aggravated by the high “prices of 
food-grains consequent on famine elsewhere. Besides this, the 
river Sakri overflowed its banks in 1896 carrying away ‘several 
villages in the Nawaida subdivision and covering the land with 
a deposit of silt. Thrice during the decade the number of 
deiths exceeded that of births reported, and the whole period was 
decidedly unbealthy. : 
At the same time, but for the appearance of the plague in the 
latter part of 1900, there seems no reason why the population 
should have decreased, as it did, by 3°7 per cent. The disease 
broke out in Gayai town in October, and by the time the final 
enumeration took place, it had spread with moch virulence over 
the greater part of the district. The people of villages where 
plague appeared left their homes, taking refuge in temporary sheds 
construeted sometimes near and sometimes far away from the 
village sites ; and large numbers moved away into other districts. 
The census results were consequently affected in three ways: 
firstly, by a mortality far in excess of that indicated in the death 
returns, secondly, byfthe departure to their own homes of tem- 
porary settlers from other districts, and, thirdly, by deaths and 
desertions among the census staff, and partly also by the diffieulty 
of enumerating panic-stricken villagers, who were daily and even 
hourly moving from the villages to escape the ravages of the 
disease. The loss due to the flight of natives of other districts 
may be taken as the difference between the immigrant population 
finally recorded and that recorded 10 years previously, or about 
eee The rest of the decrease must apparently be attri- 
buted almost entirely to plagne mortality and the flight of the 


| Fesidents froin the plague-stricken parts of the district. Enquiries 8 
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‘work of enumeration had been carried out with great care and 


When we turn to the statistios for individual thinas, the res- 
ponsibility of the plague for the loss of population which occurred 
beoomes very apparent. Up to the date of the census, the epi- 

* demic bad wrought most havoc in the Tekiri thina, and this thina 
sustained a loss of 19*8 per cent. ; then come Atri, Gaya town 
and Gaya thina with decreases of 149,113 and 65 por cent. 
respectively. On the other hand, the Nawada suldivisioa, which 
was remarkably free from plague up to the date of the census, | 
showed an increase in every thina, and a small tract to the north- | 
west, which benefits from canal irrigation and also escaped the u 
ravages of the epidemic, added to its populution. In the thanas to 
the south of the district there was also a decrease, for which how- 
ever the plague was not to blame, In these parts the population 
is not progressive ; in Sherghati and Barichatti there has been a 
continuous decadencs since 1881 ; and the falling off may .bo 
ascribed partly to long continued unhealthiness and partly to * 
emigration to the adjoining districts of Haszaribigh and 
Palimau. 

In the district as a whole there are 437 persons tothe square geysasn 
mile, as compared with the average of 400 per square mile for the ——e 
whole of Bengal, and of 653 for the Patna Division ; the pressure 
of the population on the soil is, in fact, less in Gaya than in any Density 
other district in the Division. Density of population is determined _ ica 
very largely by the physical characteristics of the two tracts into ~ 
which the district is divided. Itis least in the south, where the 
land is imperfectly irrigated and comparatively barren, and where 

-aw’large area is still under jungle ; in these tracts the population is 
very sparse, not rising to more than 278 to the square mile,” In 
‘the north, where the soil is more fertile and a considerable area is 

». protected from drought by an extensive system of artificial irri- 

_ gation, the population is fairly dense, aud the number of persons 
to the square mile is more than double that in the less favoured 
tracts to the south. Statistics of the population appear in the 

. Statistical Appendix, from which it will be seen that the 
’ of the people on the land is greatest in ths highly cultivated tract 
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ki persons to the square mile) is reached in the Barachatti thama, 
at in which there is a considerable area of hill and waste land. . . 
Migration. There is a large volume of emigration from Gaya, and the 
"- wumber of its emigrants far exceeds that of the immigrants. 
With the exception of emigrants who settle permanently in the 
_ adjoining districts of Palamau and Hazaribagh, this migration is 
" generally of a temporary character. Every year large numbers 
Jeave the district in search of work on the roads, railways and 
fields, roturning at the end of the hot weather to take part in the 
i agricultural gPe ‘rations which commence with the bursting of 
; the monsoon? Others find their way to Caleutia, Hooghly and 
elsewhere in Lower Bengal, where there is a demand for men to 
serve as darwans, peons and the like, or as weavers in jute mills. 
An estimate derived from exquiries in typical villages made in 
Abe year 1555 shows that 0°7 per cent. of the rural population were 
ne thus absent from their homes ; but there is every reason to believe 
ig that, now that railways have pierced the district in all directions, 
on »-  , this annual exodus is very much greater. How large it is and 
how anuch it exceeds the volume of immigration may be seen from 
the fact that in 1891 over 200,000 persons born in Gaya were 
hee found in other parts of Bengal, while it had recovered only 64,000 
ie ». by immigration. In 1901 nearly 59,000, or 2°8 per cent. of the 
ei entire population, were residing in Bengal proper at the time of 
the vensus, the emigrants to Caloutta alone constituting nearly 
two-thirds of the total number, while over 17,000 were living 
in the adjoining metropolitan districts. The immigrants from 
adjoining districts were found to be only half as numerousas the 
emigrauts, and those from distant villages were outnumbered in 
the ratio of 27 to 1; but these figures were affected by the preva- 
lence of plague in Gay&. Emigration to the tea districts of Assam 
is not popular, and the average number of immigrants registered 
_during the ten years ending in 1904 has been only 1,365. The 
ELE MR ABER WIE Patna Division it is exceeded 
in Shahabad. Migration to the colonies is equally unimpor+ 
nt, the total number of emigrants during the decade 18:'1—1901 
ae cay 1088 
. Gaya is essentially a rural district. The great- majority of co 
atio ape? ARO anf He, —_ pave 
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“tenant usually pays a part of his crops to the landlord in Hew of 
a money-rent, and village officials, such as the carpenter, -black- 

- emith, barber, washerman and peswari, are generally paid in kind _ - 
at a fixed rate. Every householder has his grain store, by whieh 

- he procures his huxuries in times of plenty, or averts famine after. 
unfavourable seasons. There are no manufactures of importance j 
the old carpet, paper, and sugar industries have dwindled away ; 
and dticulture is the one and prevailing occupation of all classes. 
No new centres of industry of any importance have sprung up ; 
and the rapid development of commerce and manufactures whieh 
is eo powerful a factor in the increase of an urban population is 
wnknown. On the other hand, no less than three new lines of 


railway have been opened in the district within the last few years, | 
amd the trading classes have consequently set up business on the ee 
line of rail. The concentration of merchants in Gaya town has | 
P been marked, and some of the richer landholders, who formerly | 


resided on their country estates, have taken up their residence 


“in the town, and house-rent is consequently rising. In spite, ~*~ 

however, of the improvement which has taken place in the means ae 
of communication, only 6 per. cent. of the population live in | 
urban areas, viz, in the eight towns of Gaya, D addnagar, Tekari, ] 
Aurangabad, Hasui, Jahanibad, Nawada and Sherghiati, the’ jaa 


reminder of the p»pulation congregating in 7,871 villages. The 
three towns first named, which are municipalities, showed at the 
last consus a decrease in the number of their inhabitants, which 
was very considerable in the case of Gayé and Tekari, where 
plague was raging at the time. The aggregate urban population 
is 114,425, Gaya with 71,288 inhabitants accounting for nearly 
‘two-thirds of the whole number. None of the other towns have 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, and the population of Sherghati 
is only 2,641. 

In common with other Bihir districts, Gaya has a marked 
excess of females over males, there being 1,037 females to every 
thousand males. The proportion of unmarried persons is algo a 
high, viz., 394 out of 1,000 males and 285 out of every thousand 

females, and is greater than in any of the py an 
‘the’ Ganges, except Shahabad. The census of 1901 sews 
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Kaltils (males 2,9]5 and females 4,199), and a few other castes, 
The reason for this is that the male members of these castes often 
remain absent from their homes in quasi-permanent employ else- 
where, leaving their female relatives behind, This explanation 
is supported by the statistics of persons born in Gay&é but enum- 
erated elsewhere, which aleo show a very striking disproportion of 
sex. In Calcutta out of $6,953 persons enumerated as born in 
Gaya, 27,981 were males and 8,972 females ; in the 24-Parganas 
out of 6,087 persons, 4,146 were returned as males and 1,891 as 
females, and the same disproportion was found in other places in 
which emigrants from Gaya were residiog at the time of the 
census, In spite of the large number of emigrants from the 
districts, the mean age of the population is comparatively hizh. 
This is only what is iv be expected in a declining population 
where births are comparatively few in number, and having regard 
to the deorease in the population which has taken place, the 
wonder is that the average age has not risen to a higher figure. 
The vernacular current over the whole district is the dialect of 
Bihari Hindi known as Magahi or Magadhi. Magahi is* properly 
speaking the language of the country of Magadha, which roughly 
corresponded to what is at the present day the dictrict of Patna 
and the northera half of Gaya, but the language is not confined 
to this area. It is also spoken all over the rest of Gaya and 
over the tistrict of Hazaribagh; on the west it extends to a 
portion of Palamau, and on the east to portions of the districts of 
Mongbyrand Bkagalpur. Over the whole of this area it is 
‘practically one and the same dialect, with hardly a» K local 
‘variations, though it is acknowledged that the purest form of 
Magahi is spoken in Gay&, where it is the vernacular of 2,067,877 
‘of the people. It is condemned by speakers of other Indian 
languages as hing as rade and uncouth as the people who use 


it. Like Maithili, it has a complex system of verbal conjugation, 





Bens vast under the influence of learned Crahmans for’ Bete: 


and the principal difference between the two dialects is that 












(qtistioa, even when addressed to a person held in reapeck wiih 


word ‘re’. In other parts of India this word is only used in 


addressing an inferior, or when speaking sontemptnously. Hence: 
@ man of Magah has the reputation of rudenees and his liability 
to get an undeserved beating on that score has been comme 
morated in a popular song. Magahi bas no indigenous literature,. 


but there are many popular songs current throughout the area: — 


in which? the language is spoken, and strolling bards recite 
various long epic poems, such as the song of Lorik, the eow-herd. 
hero, and the song of Gopichandra, whieh are known more or less 


over the whole of Northern India, The charactor in general uso 


in writing is the Kaithi, but the Devinigari is also used by the. 
educated classes, 

Muhammadans and Kayasths here, as elsewhere in Bihar,, 
mostly speak the Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi (literally the 
language of Oudh), which Dr. Grierson considers is possibly an 
example of the survival of the influence of the former Mubame 
madan court of Lucknow. Is is-estimated that in Gaya 64,500) 
persons speak Awadhi; and this dialect is also used as a sort of. 
language of politeness, especially when Europeans are addressed,. 
by the rustics, who have picked it up from their Musalman. 
friends and imagine it to be the Hindustani of polite society: 
The Devanagari and the Kaithi characters are both used in writ- 
ing Awadbi ; and the Persian character is also occasionally used. 
by the educated classes. 

Dr. Grierson points out that the three great dialects of Bibari 
‘Hindi fall naturally into two groups, viz., Maithili and Magahi 
on the one hand and Bhojpuri on the sn and that the speakers- 
are also separated by ethnic differences. Magahi and Maithili 
and the speakers of these two dialects are, however, much more. 
closely connected together than either of the pair is to Bhojpuri, 





and Magahi might very casily be classed as a sub-dialect of — 


Maithili rather than as a separate dialect. They are the dialects — 
of mationglition abich have carried conservat'sm to the excess: of 
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former glories of the Hindu age. A great part of it is wild, 
barren and sparsely cultivated, and over much of the remainder 
cultivation is only carried on with difficulty by the aid of great 
irrigation works widely spread over the eountry, and dating from 
‘ prehistoric times. Its peasantry, oy pressed for centuries, and ev m . 
how, under Britieh rule, poorer than that of any other neighbour 
ing part of India, ie uneducated and unenterprising. There is 
an expressive word eurrent in Eastern Hindustan whieh ice 
trates the national character. It is ‘biades” ond it has two 
meanings. One is ‘uncouth, boorish,’ and the other is ‘an 
inhabitant of Magadha,’ Which meaning is the original, and 
which the derivative I do not know; but a whole history is 
fe contained in these two syllables.” 
Rew By religion 89°38 per cent. of the p»pulation are Hindus. 
wens. (4,840,392), and practically ai) the remainder are Muhammadans: 
— The latter, who form 10°64 per cent. of the people, are relatively 
' more numerous than in any of the adjoining districts except 
Patna, The number of Mubammadans appears to be due to the 
settlement of soldiers of fortune in different parts of Gaya and 
to the influence they exercised overtheir Hindu subjects. The 
north-west of the district was long a centre of Musalman power 
owing to the suzerainty of Daaid Khan, one of Aurangzeb’s 
generals and the founder of Diidnagar who was given 8 parganae 
asa reward for his conquest of Paliman, Tradition states that. 
many Hindus in these parts embraced [slam during. the reiga of 
Auirangieb, and this tradition is borne out by the fact that in 
several villages, which now contain Mubammadaus, the inhabit- 
ants are sxid to have been originally Babhans apd Kiyasths. Im 
bE: the Nawida thina where the number of Muhammadans (29,793). 
E ‘We greatest, Nimdér Kbin and Kamgir Khan, noted military 
_____ waventurers of the 18th centary, long exorcise’ undisputed power. 
Bs The former held 14 parganas and $4 ghatwalé tenures, which. \ 
extended beyond the confines of the district into Patna and 
Hazaribagh, and the village of Namdargexj i in this thana still. 
commemorates hir name ; the latter was little better than a free. 
_ ‘Booter, and his forts are found in every part of the subdivision, = 
Peart st in ine wes gn eee 
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fnto Rohila Pathans, who claim to be the descenlants of Rohilla 

free-lances and Magahiyi Pathins, who say thet their ancestors 

were Afghans and that they derive the name Magahiya from their 

long residence in the country of Magab. It is noticeable that the 

inhabitants of Kothi eouth of Sher, hati allege that they originally 

came from the Afyrhan valley of Kohat, and Kothi is known to be 

the site of a Rohilla frontier fortress captured by Dadd Khin in . 

his advance against Paliman in 1660, A further accession to the 

vanks of the Muhamma/ans is said to have occurred on the fall of 

Delhi in 1759 A.D., when many members of the Muhammadan 

nobility attached to the Mughal Court retired to their jagirs in the 

Gayi, Patna and Shabhabid districts, bringing a large number 

of followers in their train. But the pure foreign element is met 

with for the most part only among the higher classes, the lower 

classes being recruied mainly from local converts, and the vast 

preponderanee of Jolahas and Sheikhs gives good grounds for the 

belief that the majority are either the descendants of such converts 

or are of mixed origin. 

Nearly all the Muhammadane of this district are Sunnis, bat 

there area few Shiahs in Guava, Pali and a few other villages, 

The followers of these two sects live in amity, and for many years 

past the only dispute between them has been about the carrying of 

the mas'£ and fir in the Alam procession at Gay’. These emblems 

represent the tragical death of Abbas, the standard-bearer of the 

Imim Hosain, at the battle of Karlala. Husain and his party 

had been without water for two days, and Abbas went, at the risk 

of his life, to fetch water from the Euphrates for the child of 

Husain, who was dying of thirst, and on bis way back both be and . 

his skin water-bag were pierced by anarrow, In commemoration 

of the death of Abbas, it is customary for the Shiabs of India and 

other Muhammadan countries to carry a standard (a/am), to which 

is attached a leather water-bag (mashk) pierced by an arrow (éir) 

from their houses or the Imimbira to the local Karbala during 

the Muharram procession. In Gaya the Sunni community, which 

entertains a deep-rooted aver.ion to the exhibition of these symbole, _ 

numbers about 10,000 souls, while the Shiahs are no more than 

200 ; and in 1892 9 disturbance took place which was only quelled 
= Sods interference of a large body of police. The cerrying: of 
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and order, in consequence of the feelings of passion and religious 
animosity which were excited among the Suonis of Gaya, but 
since 1897 the spirit of toleration and friendliness between the 
two communities has rendered it poss:ble to withdraw the 
prohibition, and the mashé and tir have been carried in the 
Shiah procession. 
‘Christions. At the last census the number of Christians was only 253. 
Three missionary societies work among the natives, viz., the. 
London Baptist Missionary Society, the London Baptist Zanane 
Missionary Society and the World's Faith Missionary Association, 
The Mission first named was started in 1882, and the work carried 
on consis{s of bazar preaching in Gaya, itinerant preaching iw 
the district, the sale of the publications of the Society, and teach- 
ing in sckoole and bible-classes. ‘The second Mission began work. 
in Gaya town in 189] and at Tekari a few years prior to this.; 
acd the third was started in 1903. 
itbceatove An account of popular religion bas been given in the previous 
‘Movyuansts. chapter, and it will suffice here to mention the thote remarkuble 
of the religious movenents which have ozcurred in recent years, 
These all took place in the year 1893, when there was an ebulli- 
tion of religious excitement among the Hindus, which found 
expression in this asin other Bihar districts in the anti-kine- 
kiliung agitation, the ploughmen’s begging movement and the 
Hes tree-daubing mystery. 
| anti-kine- The first movement appears to have been due to the activity of 
ie ow A the Gorakshini Sabhas or associations for the prote: tion of cattle. 
i These eocieties, the legitimate object of which is the care of dis- 
-, eased, aged, and otherwise us-less cattle, started a crusade again, t, 
ay the killing of kine, sent out emissaries to | reach their do_trines, 
and collected subscriptions to futher their objects. The relations 
between Hindus and Mubammadans soon became sever.ly strained, 
and in various parts of Bihar the feeling aroused among the 
former manifested itself in the receue of cattle from Muham- 
madans and in objections to their slanghtering cattle and selling 
the meat. At the beginning of 1593 the Gaya Gorakshini Sabha. 
aha ae to the establishment of agylums 
of neglected and starving cattle. Bat later in 
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tainly of a propaganda carried on by preachers, who gave them- 

selves out as agents of the Sabhs, and began preaching at the 

vatious cattle fairs which were held in April. The trouble com- — 
menced with forcible interference on the part of Hindas with 

Masalman purchasers of cattle at the Bisua fair held near Gaya, 
but fortunately there was no general disturbance, nor was any i 
violence resorted to, Special police precautions were taken to ar 
prevent similar occurrnnces at other fairs held in the wot of the 
district during that month, and nothing happened at them; but 
a drove of Commissariat cattle were attacked near Arwal on their 
way from the Deckund fair to Dinapore, and all were driven aff. 
The minds of the ignorant people in the interior meanwhile got 
excited over the question, and there is good reason to believe 
that a great proportion of th» Hindu zamindirs of the district 
resolved to take effective measures to stop kine-killing on their 
est.tes, The result was a serics of disturbances in reveral places oh 
in the interior, although not a single case came to notice in whieh i nt 





Muhammadans made any wanton attempt to wound Hindu reli+ 
gous feeling. Fortunately for th» peace of the district, no time 
was lost in getting'additional police, quartered for one year at 
the expense of the inhabitunts in 31 villages round half-a-dozen 
ccn‘res where the principal disturbances took place. This had an a 
execilent effect on both parties ; and at the same time the leaders 
of the movement were brought to see that nothing but mischief 
would result from the lawless aspect it was assuming, Many 
people entertained great apprehension for the safety of Gaya town 
on the occasion of the Bakr-Id in the end of June 1893, and iw 
one quarter of it the minds of the people were so excited that the 
shops were closed against Mubammadans for four days before the 
festival, Before iv came round, however, all the leading members 
of the community on both sides, including the office-bearers of 
the Gorakshini Saha, were enlisted in support of law and orlet, 
and the Pakr-Id passed off without the slightest disturbance 
_ anywhere in the district. 

i ‘The ploughmen’s begging movement, of, as it should ‘more Ph 
rab properly be called, the Mahideo pia, wesis catlehe meee 0" 
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prooceds three wheaten cakes were prepared—one for the plough- — 


man himesel!, one for his cattle, while the third had to be buried 
under their stalls. This penance was performed by the people in 
consequence of a rumour that it had been imposed by the god 
Mahadeo to expiate the sin committed by the agricultural com- 
munity in overworking their cattle, For some time the people 
continued to carry out, with scrupulous care, the orders which they 
supposed had been given them by their god. The remarkably 
elaborate nature of this penance gives reason, however, to suppose 
that it bad been carefully thought out ; and its inception and 
epread among the villagers has been attributed to the efforts of 
those interested in the Gorakshini agitation to keep the movement 
afloat. 

Tree-daubing was another widespread muvement, the meaning 
ef which gave rise to much speculation. By the most reliable 
reports it commenced abont the latterend of February 1894 
in the north-east corner of Bihar in the neighbourhood of the 
Janakpur shrine which lies across the border in Nepal. The move- 
ment eonsisted in marking trees with daubs of mud, in which were 
stuck hairs of different animals, buffaloes’ hair and pigs’ bristles 
predominating. It slowly spread through the Gangetic districts, 
eastwards into Bhagalpur and Purnea and westwards through 
many of the districts of the United Provinces, It appeared ina 
few places in this district, where it was traced in several instances 
to wandering gangs of sadhus. Asan explanation of the move- 
ment, it was suggested at the time that the sign was intended as 
an advertisement of the shrine of Janakpur ; and this view was 
accepted officially. Others, however, held that the marks origin- 
ated merely with cattle rubbing themselves against trees.* i 

_ The numbers and distribution of all the castes execeding 
25,000 persons are given in the Statistical Appendix. Among the 
Muhammadans Jolahas (74,252) and Sheikhs (66,782) bulk most 
largely, and the only higher caste numbering over 25,000 is the 


Pathan (25,932). Among the Hindus the most numerous of . 
- the higher castes are Rajputs (110,949), Brahmans (64,860) and 
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(68,385), Kermie (40,683), Barbis (39,828), Hajjams (38,415) 
and Pasis (38,248): A large proportion of the people are of abori- 
ginal descent, and four distinctively indigenous castes, the Bhuiyas 
(111,831), Musahars (54,559), Rajwars (53,189) and Kharwiirs. 
(9,720), amount to one-ninth of the total population. The Goalis 
or Ahirs are by far the largest caste, as they account, with a 
strength of 305,846, for no less than one-seventh of the people ; 
and there are 6 other castes numbering over 100,(00, viz., the 
Babhans (162,108), Koiris (145,343), Bhuiyas (111,831), Raj- 
puts (110,919), Kabars (110,09) and Dosadbs (108,081), These 
seven castes alone account for more than a half of the aggregate 
number of persons residing in the district. A short account - 
each is given blow. 

The hereditary occupation of the Goalas is that of herdsmen, Goatas, 
but with this they combine cultivation, and a large number have : 
given up pastoral pursuits altogether and are only tillers of the 
soil. They have attained an unenviable reputation as cattle-lifters 
and furnish more than their proper quota of the jail popula- 
tion. Once every year they offer a peculiar form of worship to 
Basiwan in order that disease may be averted. from the cattle, 
On the night of the 15th Kartik, rice is boiled in all the milk 
left in the house, and the mixture, called #4ir, is then offered to 
Basiwan, All the cattle are left without food, and next morning’ 
their horns are painted red and red spots are daubed on their 
bodies. They are then turned into a field and ranged round a 
pig which they gore to death. 

The Babhans or Bhuinhars are uvually. landholders and 
cultivators, and some of them, like the Mabaraja of Tekari own 
large estates. They claim to be Brahmans, and call themselves 
Ajachak Brahmans, é. ¢., Brahmans who do not take alms (jachat) 
in contrast to the ordinary Brahmans whom they call Jachaks or 
almstakers. Like Brihmans, they will not hold the plough but 
employ labourers for the purpose. Various traditions as to their 
origin are current. One is to the effect that they are descended 
from Brihmans who took to agricultural pursuits, and one of the _ 
titles they claim is zamindar Bribman, Another tradition relates _ 
that in the war between Parasy Rama and the Kshattriyas, the 













